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ENGLISH TEACHERS AND THEIR 
PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION. 
By Mrs. Sipney Wess, D.Litt. 
CHAPTER III. 
THE PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION OF TEACHERS OF 
SpeciAL SuBJEcTs * 
(a) The Chaos of Specialism. 

ESIDES the head and class teachers in elementary 
B and secondary schools engaged in teaching the 


ordinary subjects, there is in England an ever- 
shifting personnel of teachers of special subjects, or teachers 





*1 find considerable difficulty in discovering any principle accord- 
to which the so-called specialist teachers, or teachers of special 
subjects, are marked off as a distinct group. There seems no reason 

why a teacher of classics or mathematics should be considered less 
specialist than a drawing master or a physical training instructor. 
If the inclusion of the subject in the curriculum of the majority of 
pupils is considered the test, then the master of drawing and the 
physical training instructor ought to be considered as less specialist 
than the teachers of Latin, Greek and Advanced Mathematics. If 
the test be the length of time required to master the subject, Greek 
demands a longer apprenticeship and more concentration than physical 
instruction. The present dividing line opemnting the professional 
organisations of elementary and secondary school teachers on the 
one hand, and the professional organisations of specialist .teachers 
on the other, seems to depend on the subjects of the old-fashioned 
grammar school and the medixeval university being regarded as 
general subjects, and all the innovations, even when universally 

being regarded as subjects for s isation. If the dis- 
tinction ore the general instructor and the specialist instructor 
survives as a basis for professional o ion, it will probably be 


determined by the character of the institution in which the instruction 
is given—whether it is an institution designed for the instruction 
of normal students or an institution — to fit the pupil for a 
particular vocation or a particular way of 


using methods adapted to particular kinds of pupils, whether 
these are taken individually or in schools of various grades, 
or in university, technical, or normal colleges. I find it 
difficult to estimate, even roughly, how many specialist 
teachers there are, or how they are distributed. Of music 
and drawing there are, we know, instructors of every kind 
and grade; there are thousands of teachers of manual 
training, gymnastics, dancing, and domestic subjects ; 
the teachers in technical institutes and those in training 
colleges, together with the teachers of the deaf, the dumb, 
the blind, and the mentally or physically defective, have 
each their specialities ; there is the specialist of the kinder- 
garten; whilst the teachers of shorthand, book-kecping, 
and commercial subjects feel themselves to be a class apart 
from the elementary or secondary schoo] teachers. Pro- 
fessional organisation of some kind has arisen among each 
of these groups of teachers. But these associations are of 
a curiously mixed character. Sometimes (as is most 
common in music) the body admitted to the Teachers’ 
Registration Council as representing a particular section of 
the teachers of special subjects is merely a school or college, 
or a group of such institutions, such as the Guildhall School 
of Music or the Association of Technical Institutions. 
Sometimes the body thus admitted, though partly composed 
of teachers, includes in its membership a large element of 
non-teaching philanthropists or amateurs of the subject. 
Of such we may instance the National Society of Physical 
Education, the Educational Handwork Association, or the 
Royal Drawing Society. Or the body may be composed 
partly of executants of the art, who are only part-time 
teachers, and some of whom have never been teachers, as 
in the Royal College of Organists and the Incorporated 
Union of Graduates in Music, In the aggregate, possibly 
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as many as ten thousand specialist teachers are members 
of one or other of the score of associations of this nature 
that I have so far been able to discover. It is difficult 
to make any common statement with regard to the strength 
and effectiveness, or the professional policy, of so hetero- 
geneous a collection of societies. They vary, in fact, 
almost indefinitely, from what I suspect to be little more 
than societies for giving their members high-sounding 
certificates, to old-established colleges with Royal Charters ; 
from newly formed propagandist organisations of missionary 
fervour up to bona fide professional associations of teachers 
concerned in a particular method or subject-matter of 
instruction. I must admit that I have found it extra- 
ordinarily difficult to get at the facts, and still more difficult 
to convey these facts in a way that is at once accurate and 
discreet. The contempt of the Englishman for science, 
art, and technology has left the realm of these distinctively 
“modern” subjects the happy hunting-ground of the 
private adventurer. The trail of the profit-maker in schools, 
in plant, in text-books and, above all, in certificates for 
teachers and pupils, may be discerned, though it can hardly 
be described, in many organisations which claim to be 
professional associations of teachers. Moreover, in no other 
section of the teaching world is the busy amateur or the 
“* Society ” patron so much in evidence. In the following 
pages I restrict myself, in the main, to a cursory description 
of such of these organisations as seem to me to be either 
wholly or predominantly professional associations of teachers, 
to the exclusion of organisations predominantly under 
philanthropic, amateur, or profit-making direction. But I 
shall also mention various organisations not falling within 
this dcfinition. which have been, for one reason or another, 
accorded representation on the Teachers’ Registration 
Council. 


(b) Kindergarten Teachers. 


The teachers skilled in the methods of the kindergarten 
are represented on the Teachers’ Registration Council by 
the nominee of the well-known Froebcl Society, established 
in 1874, which is probably the oldest of the organisations 
catering for specialist teachers. It is hard to say whether 
this Socicty should be classified as a “ subject association ” 
or as a professional organisation of teachers. “It was 
originally intended by the founders,” we are told by its 
first President, “‘ that the Society should be an association 
of trained and experienced kindergarten teachers, or, at any 
rate, persons well versed in the principles of Froebel’s 
system, which should become a centre for their diffusion 
amongst the general public. Under the present state of 
things in England, however, this would have confined the 
Society to such an exceedingly small number of persons, 
few of whom were at all known beyond their own circle, 
that the idea was necessarily abandoned; and it was 
determined to accept as members all those who felt interest 
enough in its objects to pay the small subscription of five 
shillings annually, the executive being represented by a 
committee of persons possessing the requisite knowledge.” * 
This policy of combining, in a single organisation, educational 
enthusiasts for the principles of Froebel and philanthropic 
promoters of free kindergartens, on the one hand, and persons 
professionally engaged in the instruction of infants and 
young children, on the other, has led to the enrolment of 
8,000 members, and has secured for the Society a consider- 
able weight of public influence, more especially in the counsels 
of the Board of Education. The organisation is naturally 
strongest in London, but it has fourteen local branches ; and 
it has recently opened a centre in Calcutta. The Chairman 
of the Council, who is also Honorary Secretary, and the 
leading spirit, is the distinguished Jewish philanthropist, 
Mr. Claude Montefiore. The Society is managed by an 





* Address by Mrs. William Grey at annual meeting, December 5th, 
1876. The Froebel Society, established in 1874, was reorganised as 
a company limited by guarantee in 1910. The minimum annual 
subscription is five shillings for a “ professional ” and ten shillings for 
a * non-professional ” member, and anyone may join. 








Executive Council of forty, twenty-four of them being 
educational administrators (of whom five only are pro- 
fessionally engaged as principals or lecturers in kinder- 
garten work), supplemented by sixteen representatives of 
the local branches, who may or may not be kindergarten 
teachers. I am informed that 90 per cent. of the 8,000 
members are teachers, and that the majority of these 
teachers are at work in the infant departments of public 
elementary schools, and mostly belong also to the N.U.T. 
or 1..T.A. or both of them. The remainder are either 
private governesses, or are engaged in the proprietary kinder- 
gartens for the children of the middle and upper classes. 
Originally, the Froebel Society held examinations and gave 
certificates ; but in 1887 it was decided to start a separate 
organisation, the National Froebel Union, for the express 
purpose of holding examinations and granting diplomas, 
both to the teachers of young children and to persons 
engaged in the training of these teachers. The Frocbel 
Society, besides organising propaganda lectures and a summer 
school, maintains a lending library and reading-room, 
conducts a scholastic agency, and publishes a monthly 
organ, Child Life. So far as I have been able to ascertain, 
the Society does not concern itself with the conditions of 
employment of its members, its purpose being to extend 
and develop the kindergarten system devised by Froebel. 
Regarded as a “ subject association,” concerned to advance 
the technique of the teaching of young children, the Socicty 
may be thought to be hampered by its name, and by the 
loyalty impliedly required to a particular reformer, a 
particular method and the particular vested interests of the 
holders of the Society’s Diploma. It may be an illustration 
of this that the enthusiasts for the newest thing in infant 
teaching—the methods of Dr. Montessori—have found it 
more convenient to establish a separate society. 


(c) The National Society of Art Masters. 


The next in date of the associations of specialist teachers 
is interesting, not so much on account of its numbers or 
importance, but as illustrating the development of educa- 
tional organisation in England, and as exemplifying the 
effect of vested interests in a particular technique. The 
National Society of Art Masters (established in 1888 as the 
Society of Art Masters), with a membership in 1915 of 681 
(including 288 “ district members ”), has always been one 
of the keenest of the organisations of specialist teachers. 
Prior to the Education Acts of 1902-3 this association was 
composed exclusively of the head masters of the 200 or more 
independent “ Schools of Art” * which had sprung up in 
the Metropolis and other large centres of population, in 
response to the substantia] grants of the Science and Art 
Department at South Kensington. The master of such an 
institution usually combined a laboriously acquired technique 
with a considerable organising power. The character of the 
technique was determined by the curriculum .f the Royal 
College of Art, enforced by the South Kensington Science 
and Art Department by means of grant payments deter- 
mined by examination successes, and, when this method was 
abandoned, of a no Jess objectionable mechanical registra- 
tion of class attendances, without regard to the quality 
of the previous teaching as assessed by stimulating inspec- 
tion (of which there was practically none), the rewards to 
the pupils (who were themselves often elementary school 
teachers) being graded certificates and the prizes given at 
the “‘ National Competitive Exhibition.” The whole scheme 
resulted in the promotion of a stereotyped training of 
doubtful educational or art value.* The organising power 





*It was, I think, a radical mistake to consider the teaching of 
drawing in elementary schools as “ Art.” School drawing should 
have a totally different purpose from any thing that can properly be 
associated with the “ Training in Art ” which the Art Masters assume 
that they are supplying. 

But in spite of all the criticism of the Science and Art Department, 
which added experience now permits, we ought never to ignore the 
value of its pioneer work in Victorian England ; and the great services 
which, as for years the only energetic organising authority, it rendered 
to English education. 
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was required by the fact that the “School of Art” was, 
to all intents and purposes, a “ private venture” of the 
master. According to the regulations of South Kensington 
there had to be a “responsible Committee of Manage- 
ment.” * The first step of a newly certificated Art-teacher 
was accordingly to gather together a committee of persons 
more or less interested in art or in art teaching, and willing 
to lend their names to his enterprise. Once the committee 
was formed, and the use of a suitable building had been 
obtained, the master had to attract and retain a sufficiently 
large body of pupils to warrant the recognition of his estab- 
lishment as a “* School of Art,” and to discipline and instruct 
these pupils in such a way as to make them earn, by regular 
attendance and success at the examinations, the highest 

sible grant from the central Department. Hence a large 
part of the art master’s time and thought was occupied in 
clever and pushful management as distinguished from art 
teaching. He was, in fact, always a much harassed man. 
The Science and Art Department was continually altering 
or elaborating its regulations; its Inspectors, who (owing 
to the accident of the Department being placed under the 
direction of a retired major-general of the Royal Engineers) 
were somewhat too frequently retired officers of that dis- 
tinguished corps, had little sympathy with and, with two or 
three exceptions, no knowledge of any art whatsoever ; f 
the fixed sum allocated by the Treasury to the Grants in 
Aid for art teaching was only occasionally increased, whilst 
the number of “ Schools of Art,” claiming assistance was 
always rising, so that individual schools often got less year 
by year. Moreover, in 1888, and for the next fifteen years, 
these Masters of Schools of Art found their position threatened 
by new rivals. The Technical Instruction Acts of 1889-91 
had brought into prominence design for industrial purposes, 
mechanical drawing, and handicraft teaching, and these 
subjects were being increasingly developed by the Municipal 
Authorities in their new Technical Institutions by the 
expenditure of the “ whisky money.” Meanwhile, in most 
of the large cities the School Boards were pushing forward 
their own evening classes in Science and Art Department 
subjects ; and their Higher Grade Schools, and even their 
ordinary elementary schools, were competing for the Science 
and Art Department Grants for day classes in these subjects. 
It was under these conditions that about a hundred of the 
Art Masters formed the Society of Art Masters “ to further 
the interests of art education, of Schools of Art and of Art 
Masters,” and applied to the Science and Art Department 
for official recognition as the representative organisation. 
Like the majority of specialist associations of teachers that 
will be hereafter described, the Society of Art Masters was 
anxious to obtain the patronage of great personages and 
distinguished amateurs ; and we find among its honorary 


*“ Schools of Art,’’ we are told by an accomplished critic of 1892 
“(and indeed all art and science classes in connection with the Depart- 
ment), must be under a responsible Committee of Management. 
Hitherto, however, these Committees have mostly been ive, and 
many of the London Schools of Art have been hitherto virtually 

to the teachers, who pay all expenses and take all fees and 
grants. . . . The practical working of this system in London is that 
the master is paid by a certain proportion of the fees and of the pay- 
ments on results, the Committee retaining the remainder for expenses 
of rent, cleaning, examples, etc., or in some cases the whole risk is 
thrown upon the master, all the fees and payments on results being 
paid over to him, out of which he pays all expenses. . . . It is not too 
much to say that there are art masters in London capable of doing 
excellent work if employed under proper conditions and freed from 
the harassing anxiety of making their schools pay, but who at present 
appear thoroughly disheartened by the precarious struggle in which 
they are engaged.” (L.C.C. Report to Special Committee on Technical 
Education, by H. Llewellyn Smith, B.Sc., 1892, p. 12.) “ London 
Schools of Art . . . almost all appear as small struggling concerns, 
in which half the energy of the masters is absorbed in questions of 
Ways and means.” (Ibid. p. 20.) 

} The historian or the humorist of the teaching profession should 
hasten before the memories of the “old order” are obliterated to 
record some of the delightful episodes connected with the annual 
examination by “* Colonel ” or “ Major »”’ who descended on the 
schools with their sea e | packets of * questions,” their sporting papers, 
their military canes and (sometimes) their flasks. One merit they 
had to suffering teachers and pupils: they kept good “ office hours,” 
the examination was got through in the minimum time. 








members a long succession of Presidents of the Board of 
Education, Presidents of the Royal Academy of Arts, 
Principals of Universities and prominent officials of Govern- 
ment Departments. Throughout the published “ Proceed- 
ings ” of the annual Conferences of these art masters, we 
trace a continuous anxicty to protect the value of their own 
certificates, and to resist the entry into public institutions 
of forms of art teaching other than their own. Thus we 
find the Master of an important School of Art at Bristol 
complaining of another institution being “ subsidised by 
important funds,” although its teachers “had no cer- 
tificates ” to be compared with those of the speaker and his 
assistants. To counteract such attacks upon the market 
value of its members’ qualification the Society of Art 
Masters established in 1907 its own “ Diploma,” entitling 
its members to put letters after their name, and to wear 
gowns. “The members of other professions,” complained 
an Art Master at the Annual Meeting of 1894, “* were entitled 
to put some affix at the end of their names, and the public 
judged of professional men by such matters. Art Masters 
had nothing but their Certificates.” ‘‘ He knew a specific 
case,” indignantly remarked another member at the same 
meeting, “in which a person had obtained preference as 
superintendent and director of Art Classes in a large Institu- 
tion, simply because he had got the Ictters M.I.C.E, after 
his name, though an Art Master better qualified for the work 
had applied for the post.” ‘“* When the prize distribution 
came round, or any important function,” pathetically 
suggests still another Art Master at the annual mecting of 
1904, “there was a fecling that, while university men 
appeared in their robes, there existed an unnecessary and 
invidious distinction between different classes of men of 
equivalent professional standing.” It was a drawback to 
the South Kensington Certificate, as compared with a 
university degree, that public authorities regarded it as not 
necessarily implying any general culture, and always pre- 
ferred, for promotion to headships of technical institutions 
or for Inspectorships, the science professor or teacher 
furnished with a B.Sc. or a D.Sc.* We find in the Art 
Masters, as in nearly all other professionals, the rooted 
conviction that they are themselves the best judges of their 
own work. “ Art Masters,” it was said, “ being a body of 
highly trained specialists, their work can only be properly 
understood and inspected by specialists ... they are 
experts and have a complete mastery of the successful 
organisation and working details of our best Art Schools 
and could, therefore, generally improve the condition of 
backward schools.” ¢ 

The Education Acts of 1902-3 led to a cha ge in the con- 
stitutionand character of the National Society of Art Masters. 


* Resolutions demanding the appointment of Art Masters as 
Principals of Technical Schools and Inspectors are passed regularly 
at the annual meeting. For instance, at the meeting of 1895 the 
Chairman said “ that the Society of Art Masters is of opinion that, in 
view of the importance of sound instruction in artistic handicraft to 
the commercial welfare of the nation, Art Masters of experience and 
success should be appointed Instructors of Art and Technical Schools, 
an intimate knowledge of the operations necessary in acquiring skill 
in practical art being indispensable to efficient inspection of those 
schools.” Also in the Chairman’s address at the 1896 meeting it is 
asserted that ‘* Such men would be best qualified to form an equitable 
judgment of the work and details of Art Schools, and their appoint- 
ment would remove the apparent slight put upon Art Masters by not 
one of them having been appointed to the position of district Inspector 
in any part of the Kingdom, though some had been made Sub-Inspectors. 
Some people held the view that a science man was able to inspect an 
Art School, but that an art man was not able to inspect a Science 
School.” 

+ Proceedings, Annual Meeting, 1897, Chairman's Address, p. 28. 7 

t The National Society of Art Masters rose into “ teachers’ politics 
in 1889-90 by the part it played in obtaining the famous “ Cockerton 
Judgment,” restricting the activities of the School Board. Ever since 
its establishment the Society had resented the holding of art classes 
by School Boards. “The point was,” complained one of the ablest 
representatives of the profession, “that the Art Schools under the 
School Board were being formed without limit as to funds, and were 
being taught by teachers whose qualifications were more limited than 
those of Art Masters; and the Art Schools with more limited aid 
from the Government had to compete with these new establishments.” 
Hence the Master of the Camden School of Art entered an objection 
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The independent Schools of Art were rapidly absorbed in 
the new administrative systems of the Local Education 
Authoritics, and nearly all the Masters became salaried 
employees of the enlarged Education Authorities. It 
became necessary for the Society to open its ranks to the old 
rivals of its members—to the teachers who were in fact 
teaching art (or, rather, drawing) in the elementary schools 
and other institutions of the Local Education Authority, 
in spite of the fact that the majority of these teachers were 
not qualified by the Board of Education Certificate to become 
heads of Schools of Art. But the original members refused 
to accept the newcomers on terms of equality. Hence the 
Society now consists of 899 Full Members,* who alone take 
part in its government, and 282 District Members,t who are 
only admitted to participation in the local work of the 
District Associations. This differentiation between one 
teacher of art and another seems a hazardous policy, in face 
of the active competition for members by such powerful 
organisations as the N.U.T. and the L.T.A., and the more 
recently formed vigorous Association of Teachers in Tech- 
nical Institutions. “Those who looked at the matter 
closely,” emphatically urges the President of the National 
Society of Art Masters in 1911, “ must realise that the time 
for an old close Socicty with simply qualified Art Masters, 
such as they had when the Society was originally formed, 
had passed, and that the members had to recognise the 
present trend of things. He therefore held that it was 
necessary that they should study the district members . . . 
they must realise that it was impossible to say that the 
district members should not have a vote. They must have 
a voice in the representation.” 

The present policy of the Society seems to revolve round 
the question of examinations. Like many other organisa- 
tions of specialist teachers it aims at conducting its own 
examinations, and at granting its own certificates, with regard 
not only to each successive crop of art teachers, but also 
to the pupils in all the schools staffed by its members. This 
is partly due to the usual objection to “ external examina- 
tions’ of pupils, but principally to the desire to avoid 
any rival qualification, whether that of the ordinary Board 
of Education certificate, or that of any other association 
(such as the Royal Drawing Socicty or the Educational 
Handwork Association). By this policy the National 
Society of Art Masters might succeed in creating a closed 
body of teachers, if only Central and Local Education 
Authorities would accept the examinations of the Society as 
the sole qualifying test for employment. In this attempt, 
however, the Society finds itself up against many rival 
examiners, not only such subject associations as the Educa- 
tional Handwork Association (presently to be described) 
and such semi-professional organisations as the Royal 
Drawing Society, but also others representing the ‘“ Con- 





before the Government Auditor, in connection with the accounts of 
the School Board for London, to all such expenditure as ultra vires. 
These proceedings resulted eventually in the ‘* Cockerton Judgment,” 
described in my account of the professional organisation of Secondary 
School teachers. (See Proceedings, Annual Meeting of the National 
Society of Art Masters, 1895, pp. 14-15, and President’s Address, 


1901.) 

* “ The Society shall consist of Full Members, who shall be Teachers 
holding such Art Teaching Certificates, other than the A.C.T. Certifi- 
cate, as have been or may be approved by the Board of Education ; 
(2) Teachers holding a Diploma of the Royal College of Art; (3) 
Teachers who have been exceptionally recognised by the Board of 
Education as Head Masters of School of Art ; (4) Art or Craft Teachers 
whom, in the opinion of the Council, it is in the interest of the Society 
to elect to Full Membership.” (National Society of Art Masters : 
list of members and district members, and rules of the Society, 1914-15, 


p- 28.) 

¢t “‘A District may elect as District Members of the Society : 
(1) Teachers of Art and Art Craft who, teaching in other than Art 
and Art Craft Schools and Art Classes, do not desire to be Members, 
although holding the qualification for full Membership ; (2) Teachers 
of Art and Art Craft engaged in public and private Primary and 
Secondary Schools, Training Colleges, and Technical and Art Schools 
who do not hold the qualification for full membership ; and (3) ex-Art 
Teachers. Any Teacher qualified for full membership, who is pre- 
pared to furnish information that his total income from all sources 
of Art teaching does not exceed £90, shall be allowed the option of 
becoming a District Member.” (Ibid. p. 84.) 








sumer ” of Art Teaching, such as the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Union of Educational Institutions and the Midlands Union 
of Educational Institutes (now called the Educational 
Institutes Union). It remains to be added that the National 
Society of Art Masters combines with the Royal Drawing 
Society* and the Art Teachers’ Guild f to elect a represen- 
tative to the Teachers’ Registration Council : but its demand 
to be represented on the Art Advisory Committee of the 
Board of Education has not yet been agreed to. 


(d) The National Association of Manual Training Teachers. 


The National Association of Manual Training Teachers 
was established in 1891 to promote the interests of the 
teachers of handwork. ‘“ The need for such an association,” 
we are told, “ first arose in London. Manual instruction 
in woodwork was rapidly developing in importance as a 
school subject between the years 1880 and 1890.”t The 
Technical Instruction Acts of 1889 and 1891 and the allo- 
cation of the “ whisky money ” (see the Local Taxation, 
Customs and Excise Act, 1890) gave an impetus to all forms 
of technical education. Even some of the most backward 
rural authoritics established ‘“‘ evening or technical classes 
in the various subjects considered directly helpful to an 
agricultural community,”§ and skilled artisans were started 
teaching woodwork and metal work to the village boys, 
For the first ten years the Association remained small. But 
the unification of all education—elementary and secondary, 
literary and technical—in the hands of one Local Authority 
by the Education Acts of 1902-3 greatly increased the 
number, and improved the quality of whole-time manual 
training teachers; and in the great centres of population, 
such as London, Liverpool, Leeds and Manchester special 
classes and, in some cases, special centres, for manual in- 
struction were opened both in the elementary and secondary 
schools under the jurisdiction of the County or County 





*The Royal Drawing Society, established in 1888, is in every 
meaning of the term a “one-man show.” Its founder and present 
director, Mr. Ablett, has developed at his studio, 50 Queen Anne’s 
Gate, and in his system of school examinations, a remarkable method 
of teaching which has attracted the attention of influential personages. 
According to the General Prospectus, “the Royal Drawing Society 
was founded and exists for the development of the child’s natural 
love of picture-making. In order to make drawing an integral part 
of general education, it encourages this natural development of drawing 
(untrammelled by any convention) as a means of expression, character, 
intelligence and initiative, and thus enlarges the field and increases 
the success of general education.” (General Prospectus, 1914-15, of 
the Royal Drawing Society, p. 2). The Society has a membership of 
about 60 or 70, including amateurs and administrative experts as 
honorary members, many of whom are elected to the Council. It 
has as Patron H.M. the King, and as President H.R.H. Princess 
Louise, Duchess of Argyle, and a distinguished list of Vice-Presidents. 
Its main function is to hold school examinations and grant certificates 
of various grades, such as the Teachers’ Artist Certificate, Teachers’ 
Artist Certificate for School Teaching, and Teachers’ Certificate in 
Blackboard Drawing. The Society elects associates and members on 
their qualifications as artists and teachers, and it holds exhibitions of 
students’ work. Opinions differ as to the value of this particular 
method of training, which seems to have been invented by Ebenezer 
Cook. 

+ The Art Teachers’ Guild, which shares with the National Associa- 
tion of Art Masters and the Royal Drawing Society the privilege of 
electing one member to the Teachers’ Registration Council, was 
established in 1900, “‘ to bind together those interested in the teaching 
of art in schools, to study and discuss methods of such teaching, and 
to aid in the development of the same.”’ It has a membership of about 
230, not counting honorary members, the great majority being Art 
Mistresses in colleges and high schools for girls, though it includes a 
few Head and Assistant Art Masters. Unlike the two other organisa- 
tions its members do not represent any particular type of technique or 
philosophy of art, and it seems to be more a social guild than a pro- 
fessional or trade union organisation. It holds no examinations and 
gives no certificates. The guild is staffed by volunteers, and its main 
expenditure is the printing, in elaborate and ornate form, ot the monthly 
Art Teachers’ Guild Record, and occasional reports, such as the Report 
on the Fourth International Congress for Art Education, Drawing, and 
Art applied to Industries, Dresden, 1912. 

tSee National Association of Manual Training Teachers’ 138th 
Annual Conference, Liverpool, 1910 : Address by J. H. Hudson Davies, 

. 55. 

: § See National Association of Manual Training Teachers’ 15th 
Annual Conference, Portsmouth, Easter, 1912 : Address by D.T. Cowan 
Director of Education, Hampshire County Council, pp. 51-52. 
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Boroughs. Moreover, the whole scope and intention of the 
teaching had changed. A gencration ago the instruction 
of poor children in handicrafts was little more than a fad 
of those who sought to make the education of the working 
class more “ practical” and more directly conducive to 
their efficiency as manual workers. To-day manual training 
has become an “ educational medium ” of mental develop- 
ment equally applicable to boys and girls, and to boys and 
girls of all classes of the community. Hence there has been 
a subtle change in the character and the status of the manual 
training teacher. He began by being “a carpenter with 
his apron off,” and even to-day the majority of manual 
training teachers are artisans who have had some sort of 
training in methods of teaching. But for some years the ten- 
dency of the more progressive Local Education Authorities 
has been to insist that, whatever may be the antecedents 
of the teacher of handwork, he shall be fully certificated as 
a teacher, and that he shall take his place—and a high 
place—on the staff of the school, whether elementary or 
secondary. 

With this progressive development of the subject the 
Association of Manual Training Teachers, which began as a 
mixed body of enthusiasts for handwork and professional 
teachers, steadily increased in professional membership, 
especially among the newer section of Instructors, who were 
trained teachers as well as competent craftsmen. It 
numbers, in 1915, nearly a thousand members, out of a total 
of, possibly, 1,500 to 2,000 full time (or practically full time) 
Manual Training Instructors ; and it claims now to be com- 
posed of persons “ who are duly qualified as Teachers of 
Manual Training in any branch of the profession, recognised 
as such by the Board of Education ; professional and moral 
character being satisfactory ;* it is governed by an Execu- 
tive Committee exclusively composed of teaching members 
elected by constituent local associations; and it holds an 
annual conference. Among what might be called the Trade 
Union aims of the Association, the chief is the securing of 
full recognition of the status of the teacher of handwork as 
a member of the school staff, not inferior in grade to any 
other teacher. At present the salaries of these Instructors 
in the elementary school service lag behind those of the class 
teachers, and it is needless to say this disparity is still more 
marked in secondary schools.| But the Association, which 
retains part of its earlier amateur element in its long list of 
distinguished Vice-Presidents—none of whom have been 
manual working teachers—possibly owes to this clement its 
character of a Technical Society, or “* Subject Association,” 
concerned in the technique both of craftsmanship and 
manual training teaching.t It remains to be added that 
many of its members are also members of the National 
Union of Teachers or of the London Teachers’ Association, 
and some are also members of the Association of Teachers 
in Technical Institutions. 





* See Rules, 1910-1911. 

+ The scale demanded by the Association is as follows: Head In- 
structors not less than £130; Assistant Instructors (provincial) £90 to 
£180 by automatic annual increases of £5 up to £100, and £10 beyond ; 
Assistant Instructors (Metropolitan and Extra-Metropolitan) £100 to 
£220 by automatic annual increases of £5 to £110 and £10 beyond. The 
London Instructors recently succeeded in securing from the London 
County Council an improved scale in which the maximum salary was 
increased from £155 to £175 per annum. There was a keen struggle as 
to whether the Instructors or the School Attendance Officers should be 
befriended by the London Education Authority. The former, by a 
vigorous agitation conducted by the London Teachers’ Association, 

to “make good” first. Although their success did not 
prevent the attendance officers also from obtaining an improved scale 
it is interesting to note that some, at least, of the members of the 
London Education Authority thought that the attendance officers had 
a prior claim to better salaries to the teachers of * manual ” subjects. 

t The objects of the Association: “ (a) The Dissemination of Edu- 
cational views on the question of Manual Training ; (b) To watch the 
working of the various Acts of Parliament, the respective minutes and 
circulars of the Board of Education, and other educational authorities, 
relative to Manual Training ; (c) to organise meetings for the reading 
of papers, lectures, etc., and the consideration of any matter or question 
pertaining to Manual Training, and its allied subjects; (d) to take 
united action in any matter affecting the interests of the profession.” 
(See Rules, 1910-1911). It publishes a monthly journal, Manual Train- 
ing: a Review of Schooi Handwork and Practical Education. 





(e) The Educational Handwork Association. 


Meanwhile an older association, established to promote 
the development of the subject, rather than the professional 
interests of the teachers, had been growing in strength and 
prominence. The Educational Handwork Association, 
though existing under this name only since 1904, really dates 
back to the epoch-making visits (which began in 1888) of a 
few English teachers to the Sloyd Institute at Naas, in Sweden 
whence they brought back the idea of education through 
woodwork. Those interested in spreading this idea formed, 
in June, 1888, the Sloyd Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland, whilst a more exclusive Union of Sloyd Teachers in 
England, confined to teachers trained at the Naas Institute, 
was formed in September of the same year. These two 
societies amalgamated in 1891 under the title of the older 
and larger body. Later on the members in the north of 
England set on foot a separate organisation for local work, 
called at first The Northern Counties Sloyd Association, and 
subsequently The Educational Handwork Union, The two 
bodies worked harmoniously together, and in 1898 jointly 
established “ The Board of Examinations for Educational 
Handwork.” Finally, in 1904, the two organisations amal- 
gamated to form The Educational Handwork Association. 
The subject had, in fact, developed far beyond the educa- 
tional principles embodied in the practice of the Naas 
Institute, out of which it had sprung. The particular tools 
used in “ Sloyd,” and the particular course of lessons set, 
had been greatly modified, and it had long been recognised 
that educational handwork need not be confined to wood, 
but embraced drawing, metalwork, clay modelling, basket 
work, weaving, and even needlework and school gardening, 
all of which had their educational value. 

The Educational Handwork Association suddenly 
developed, between 1910 and 1914, from a membership of 
under a thousand to one of no fewer than 6,930, now said 
to exceed 8,000, organised in over 60 branches, at which 
more than two hundred lectures are given annually. It 
conducts over a hundred teachers’ classes in handwork, 
having more than two thousand students; runs two suc- 
cessful Summer Schools ; publishes an instructive monthly 
journal with a circulation of 8,500, and exercises a great 
influence through the Board of Examinations for Educa- 
tional Handwork on which the Board of Education, the 
Central Welsh Board, the Association of Head Mistresses of 
Secondary Schools (and since 1914 also the N.A.M.T.T.) 
are officially represented. This Board conducts examinations, 
gives certificates, keeps a register of handwork teachers, and 
(by request) inspects schools and classes. The members of 
this flourishing association are not, as a rule, whole-time 
manual training instructors, though many of these belong 
to both organisations. Its membership, which is princi- 
pally made up of teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools, largely women, is attracted partly by amateur 
interest in woodworking and partly by professional con- 
siderations. Not a few head teachers, for instance, like to 
know about a subject which is coming to fill a constantly- 
growing place in the curriculum. A still larger number of 
class teachers wish to become qualified (and to get a certifi- 
cate to that effect) for teaching the subject in the ordinary 
course of the school work. When the Teachers’ Registra- 
tion Council was formed, the Educational Handwork Asso- 
ciation claimed equal rights with the National Association 
of Manual Training Teachers, and the two are now grouped 
for the appointment of one member of the Council. 

Thus, the National Association of Manual Training 
Teachers stands in a somewhat anomalous position. On 
the one hand, the N.U.T. and the L.T.A. claim that its 
members—all the more now that they are coming to form an 
integral part of the school staff—ought to be included, and 
to be satisfied to be included, in the main professional 
associations of teachers. As a matter of fact, the Londor 
Teachers’ Association already includes a larger number of 
the manual training teachers engaged in the L.C.C. schools 
than are to be found in the London branch of the National 
Association of Manual Training Teachers, and it has 
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appointed a strong Manual Training Teachers’ Sub-Com- 
mittee upon which the N.A.M.T.T. is represented. Assuming 
that the N.U.T. were to become equally sympathetic,* 
there is something to be said for the view that what we may 
call the Trade Union interests of the manual training 
teachers would be better served if the N.A.M.T.T. would 
frankly take up a position like that of the Federation of 
Class Teachers, as a “ sectional organisation ” which expected 
its members to belong to the N.U.T. and the L.T.A., and 
deliberately exercised all the influence it could’through the 
N.U.T. and the L.T.A., but none the less retained its own 
Executive, its own funds, its own branches, and its own 
annual Conference. On the other side, the N.A.M.T.T. has 
the great and growing Educational Handwork Association 
which competes with it in all the rest of its work. It is 
difficult to justify the maintenance of two technical journals, 
two annual conferences, and two elaborate organisations 
throughout the country, dealing with the tame technical 
subject. Proposals for amalgamation have been under con- 
sideration, but have so far not led to agreement, because 
the N.A.M.T.T. clings to its own development as a technical 
society, whilst the E.H.A. does not wish to offend the 
amateur part of its membership by devoting time and 
money to getting a better scale of salaries for the full-time 
manual instructors. Assuming that the N.U.T. and the 
L.T.A. became the instruments for the latter part of the 
work—the Manual Training Teachers within the N.U.T. 
and L.T.A. constituting a new sectional organisation—the 
ground would be clear for the united development of a single 
association, upon the executive of which the N.A.M.T.T. 
might be powerfully represented, devoted to the subject 
itself, everywhere promoting the best possible training, 
advising the Education Authorities on all technical questions, 
and maintaining a widely circulating journal in which all 
the available talent could be concentrated. 


(f) The Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions. 


The Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions, 
established in 1904, and having a membership in 1914 of 
800, represents a part of the teaching profession which bids 
fair to become the most important of all its specialised 
sections. Whatever we may think of the prospect, it is 
impossible to ignore the growing tendency, all the world 
over, to some sort of vocational specialisation in all education 
above the primary school. The rapid multiplication, during 
the past quarter of a century,f of Technical Institutes in all 
our large towns, the consequent promotion of ‘Science and 
Art Classes’ to the rank of Technical Colleges claiming 
University rank; and the development of a definitely 
technological side—if only as a Faculty of Engineering—to 
practically all our Universities, alike mark the steadily 
growing part which technological teaching, specifically 
adapted to the students’ intended vocation, is playing in 
our educational system. The lecturers and instructors in 
these new and rapidly changing institutions were slow to 





* There is evidence that the N.U.T., realising that the field for 
recruiting among elementary school teachers has been fairly well 
covered, is now turning its attention to the sectional groups. In The 
Schoolmaster for July 10th, 1915, a special appeal was addressed to 
Manual Training Teachers urging upon them the claims of the Union. 

+ The movement towards Technical Education in this country may 
be said to date from 1883, whe 1 the then Vice-President of the Com- 
mittee of Council for Education (A. J. Mundella) appointed a Royal 
Commission to enquire into the extent and character of Technical 
Instruction in different countries. The report of this Commission, 
published in 1884, was extensively read and canvassed, and was 
followed by permissive legislation in 1889 and 1891, as well as by some 
useful minor administrative measures by the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, and the establishment of the City and Guilds of London Institute. 
What gave the greatest impulse to the spread of teaching in techno- 
logical subjects was, however, the almost accidental command of funds, 
given in London by the City Parochial Charities Act of which 


made possible the establishment of the Polytechnic Institutes, and 
throughout the whole country by the sc-called “ whisky money,” the 
proceeds of an addition to the beer and spirit duties which the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Act of 1890 allowed County and County Borough 
Councils to spend in promoting technical education as defined by the 
Technical Instruction Act of 1889. 








organise. They were of diverse educational anectedents, 
and without any common qualification. Their conditions of 
employment and professional status varied as much as the 


subjects that they taught. The rapid growth of professional 
organisation among the secondary school teachers, alongside 
of the old-established political influence of the N.U.T., left 
the science teachers and technological instructors employed 
in technical colleges the only considerable section of em- 
ployees of public education authorities without influence in 
public affairs. After the Education Acts of 1902-3 this 
position of isolation became even more noticeable. The 
N.U.T. and the L.T.A. had secured, by election or co-option, 
representation on most of the larger Local Education 
Authorities ; members of the Incorporated Head Masters’ 
Association were co-opted to these bodies; and both the 
N.U.T. and the I.H.M.A. were represented on the Consulta- 
tive Committee of the Board of Education. There was no 
one to speak for the steadily increasing body of specialist 
teachers in technical colleges. It was an added grievance 
that the Association of Technical Institutions, which, it was 
said, “‘ cannot be regarded as representing in any way what- 
ever technical teachers, now some 8,000 in number,” * was 
accorded representation on the Consultative Committee of 
the Board of Education, instead of the technical teachers 
themselves. Meanwhile these teachers found their salaries 
often lower than those of form masters in secondary schools ; 
their hours of work were often longer, and the tenure was 
less secure. 

The Association of Teachers in Technical Institutes was 
formed to admit “all teachers in technical institutions,” 
both men and women, “except those who are engaged 
solely in secondary school work.” ¢ This organisation is 
of a federal character, having ‘‘ National Councils” for 
England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales respectively ; and it 
admits as affiliated sectional associations such bodies as the 
Association of Teachers of Domestic Subjects. Among its 
membership it counts principals as well as assistants ; 
teachers of mathematics and of the several branches of pure 
science as well as those of the most technological of subjects ; 
arid even an “arts and crafts” section. Owing to the 
absence of precise definition of technical subjects and to the 
tendency of Local Education Authorities to consider such 
subjects as “ extras,” liable to be dispensed with on grounds 
of economy, the Association has had a hard struggle to 
maintain some measure of security of tenure and the pre- 
fessional status of its members. Besides putting forward 
salary schemes for its members,{ and attempting to fix the 





* Journal of Association of T. in T.1., April, 1909. The Association 
of Technical Institutions is, in form, a society made up, not of teachers 
but of corporate bodies, at present 103 in number, which are themselves 
governed by lay Committees. But it is admitted to representation on 
the Teachers’ Registration Council as well as on the Consultative Com- 
mittee of the Board of Education ; the two delegates from each govern- 
ing body of which the Association is composed practically always include 
either the head of the local technical institute or the principal official of 
the governing body; and the Executive Council of the Association 
must, by rule, be composed, to the extent of one half, of such salaried 
officials. The Association is thus, in practice, to a large extent, an 
association of the heads of technical institutions or of the principal 
educational officials concerned with their administration—not essen- 
tially dissimilar, as it seems to me, from the Association of Directors 
and Secretaries of Education Authorities. 

+ Aims and Objects of Association, 1915. This limitation was 
necessary because at that time many technical institutions were also 
secondary schools. Technical Institutions are now defined to include 
any institution or department existing mainly for the teaching of 
science or art as applied to industry, craft or commerce, but excluding 
‘“* proprietary ” institutions existing solely for commercial, clerical or 
legal education and the like. 

A model minimum scale of salaries for Teachers in Technical 
Institutions has been put torward by the Association which does not 
differ appreciably from the scale formulated by the Association of 
Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools. 

The Salary Scheme is as follows: Full-time Teachers: London 
(a) Assistants (qualified) £150—£300 by increments of £10; (b) Chief 
Assistants, to rise to max. of £350 by increments of £15; (c) Heads of 
Deparimenis, in Polytechnics and large Institutions, £350-£500 by 
increments of £25. In smaller, £300-£450 by increments of £25. 

Provinces, (a) Assistanis (qualified) in larger Institutions, £150—£250, 
by increments of £10. In smaller Institutions, £150—£250, by incre- 
ments of £10 ; (b) Chief Assistants and Lecturers. In larger Institutions, 
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number of hours to be spent in actual teaching, the Associa- 
tion has established a well-equipped “ Legal Department ” 
for the definition and enforcement of agreements between 
teachers in technical institutes and their employers. In 
close co-operation with the various associations of secondary 
school teachers the Association of Teachers in Technical 
Institutions has taken part in the general agitations for in- 
creased grants for teachers’ salaries, and a State-aided 
pension scheme and the formation of the Teachers’ Regis- 
tration Council. 

If we may judge from the proceedings and publications of 
this Association, what it has at this moment most at heart 
is securing adequate professional control over the curriculum 
to which its members have to teach. They resent that, 
having to teach subjects abstruse and technical, they often 
find the syllabus or curriculum dictated, without consul- 
tation with those who have to carry it out, by a governing 
body of laymen, advised only by a principal who is, as 
regards all but his own speciality, of scarcely greater expert 
competence. They also object to the control virtually 
exercised by the various external examinations, to which 
the teaching is subjected by the decision of governing 
bodies, which, according to the opinion of the teachers 
themselves, are “ unqualified.” The Association has for 
some years had a series of specialist sub-committees, dealing 
severally with engineering, applied chemistry, mathe- 
matics, building construction and what not. These sub- 
committees, which invite suggestions from all engaged 
in teaching their respective subjects, are perpetually im- 
proving the syllabuses of instruction put forward by the 
members, scrutinising the examination syllabuses of the 
Board of Education, the City and Guilds of London Institute, 
the Society of Arts and other examining bodies, and formu- 
lating proposals for the/ guidance of those responsible for 
curricula. It was regarded by the Association as a triumph 
when the Board of Education in 1911 issued its much- 
discussed “ Circular 776,” which sought to amend the most 
elementary grade of Science and Art Department examina- 
tions and the issue of Government certificates to individual 
students, in favour of a system under which each Institute 
issues its own “ Certificates and Diplomas attesting the 
satisfactory completion of well-balanced courses of study 
under school or college conditions in which a proper standard 
has been attained in each of the several constituents of the 
course.” The terms in which this decision was conveyed 
were regarded as even more significant than the decision 
itself. The Board of Education declared that “ the organisa- 
tion of higher education in these branches of knowledge has 
not yet reached the point at which it would be possible, as 
regards all students, to hand over entirely to the teaching 
staffs of the institutions giving instruction in science or 
technology the functions which the Board at present dis- 
charge in regard to the testing and certification of the 
attainments of individual scholars, although a partial 
transfer of such responsibility has now become possible.”’* 
The Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions 
accordingly feels itself encouraged to continue its fight 
against all external examinations, and especially those 
conducted by the Lancashire and Cheshire Union of Educa- 
tional Institutions, the Midland Union of Educational 
Institutes, the Society of Arts, and, above all, the National 
Union of Teachers, none of which it regards as professionally 
qualified for such work. 

What the Association proposes, in lieu of all these purely 
external examinations, is the arrangement of grouped 
courses of study and of syllabuses of examination, applicable 
to the Technical Institutions of each geographical district, 
by a series of District Advisory Boards, to be composed, in 
the main, of the teachers of the several subjects in all the 





£250—£350, by increments of £15. In smaller Institutions, £200—£250, 
by increments of £12 10s.; (c) Heads of Departments, higher than in 
smaller Institutions. Smaller Institutions, £300-£400, by increments 
of £20. (See pamphlet, Aims and Objects of Association, 1913, and 
Journal, July, 1909.) 

* Board of Education Circular No. 776, June 20th, 1911 (24,821). 


institutions concerned. Such Boards, it is suggested, would 
not only provide examinations really helpful to the teaching, 
in which all concerned would have confidence, but would 
also assist in a better co-ordination of the work of institutions 
now often overlapping each other’s classes and wastefully 
duplicating the work. A part of the same campaign, the 
Association has striven, as yet with only partial success, 
to get direct representation on all educational bodies, 
including not only the Local Education Authorities, but 
also the Teachers’ Registration Council, and all Conferences, 
Examining Boards, Consultative Committees and Juvenile 
Employment Committees. It has even asked for repre- 
sentation on the Board of Trade Committees for the “ cap- 
ture of German trade ” in chemical and other industries. 


(g) The Association of Teachers of Domestic Subjects. 


There is no organisation of specialist teachers which has 
had a more useful career than the Association of Teachers 
of Domestic Subjects. These teachers—scattered all over 
the country, drawn from almost every social class, working 
singly in all types and grades of educational and philan- 
thropic institutions on a subject which lends itself to half- 
time arrangements, amateur direction, and the patronage 
of the Church, the country gentlemen and the benevolent 
employer—were naturally slow to develop professional 
solidarity. The first attempt at organisation was made 
in 1896, under the auspices of the National Union of Women 
Workers,* the Association of Teachers of Domiestic Science, 
as it was then called, retaining the character of a Sectional 
Committee of the parent society. In 1902, however, it 
developed into a distinct professional organisation, retaining, 
it is true, a complimentary connection with the N.U.W.W., 
but closely affiliated for professional purposes with the 
Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions. The 
exclusively feminine membership, in 1914 numbering 1,815, 
consists of “persons holding Teachers’ Diplomas from 
a recognised Training School, and other persons who are 
teaching or supervising in direct connection with Domestic 
Subjects.” ¢ It includes the Principals of the Women’s 
Departments in Polytechnics, the Heads of Schools of 
Cookery, the Organising Secretaries and Inspectors of the 
Local Education Authorities, as well as Lecturers and 
Teachers in Technical Institutes and in Secondary and 
Elementary Schools—a mixed membership which has its 
critics.t In constitution it is, like most other teachers’ 
organisations, a Federation of Local Associations, and it 
is governed by a Council of fifty-six representatives of the 
thirteen local associations (represented according to mem- 





* The National Union of Women Workers of Great Britain and 
Ireland, established in 1895, is not, as its name might signify, any 
association of manual workers, or, indeed, of women “ gainfully 
employed”; it is an association of upper and middle-class women 
interested in social and philanthropic work. It claims to have, through 
its affiliated societies, the largest membership of any women’s organisa- 
tion. It has as its Patroness Her Majesty the Queen ; the President 
for 1914-15 is Mrs. Creighton ; and among the members of its Execu- 
tive Committee are such leaders in the religious and philanthropic 
worlds as Mrs. Barnett, Mrs. George Cadbury, the Marchioness of 
Aberdeen, the Hon. Lily Montague, Lady Laura Ridding, Mrs. James 
Gow, etc. 

+ “ Membership.—{a) Membership of the Association shall be re- 
stricted to persons holding teachers’ diplomas from a recognised 
Training School, and (b) other persons who are teaching or supervising 
in direct connection with Domestic Subjects, and who must submit 
their special qualifications for the consideration and approval of the 
Council, their names having been proposed, seconded and ballotted for 
by the Executive Committee of their Local Association.” (The Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Domestic Subjects: Constitution and Rules, 
1914, p. 1.) 

t It should be noted that the A.T.D.S. is subjected to competition 
with the N.U.T. and the L.T.A. for support from domestic subjects 
teachers, the position being parallel with that of the National Associa- 
tion of Manual Training Teachers. The N.U.T. and the L.T.A. are 
slowly extending their membership among the instructresses ; the latter 
organisation claims (no doubt correctly) that its membership (in London) 
exceeds that of the A.T.D.S. There is a feeling among some of the 
instructresses that the administrative and inspectoral element in the 
A.T.D.S. is a source of weakness in advancing their professional 
interests. 
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bership), together with four co-opted members. As this 
large Council meets only three times a year, it elects a small 
Executive Committee, a Finance Committee, and a Standing 
Scientific Committee (the latter composed partly of members 
and partly of outside scientific experts) to carry on the pro- 
fessional and technical work of the organisation. The 
President of the Association, who is elected annually, is 
always a distinguished personage interested in or connected 
with education ; whilst the local associations are encouraged 
to secure as local Presidents and Vice-Presidents the women 
members of the local education authority. The Central 
Annual Conference and the local conferences are mainly 
concerned with the technique of domestic science, but 
they are enlivened and broadened by papers from eminent 
outsiders on such cognate subjects as the Montessori method, 
Nature study, the medical inspection of children, and the 
relation of women to the Insurance Act. The Association 
of Teachers of Domestic Subjects combines, in fact, the 
function of a _ subject-association, concerned with the 
development of its particular science and craft, with that of 
a professional organisation intent on raising the status of 
its members, and even with that of a gathering for pleasant 
social intercourse and helpful discussion of feminine interests.* 
The strictly professional interests of the members, though 
subordinated to the development of the subject, are not 
ignored. In conjunction with the A.T.T.I. the Association 
has formulated a scale of salaries for the teachers of Domestic 
Subjects in the varied educational establishments in which 
the subject is taught; t it has encouraged its members to 
take advantage of the Legal Committee of the A.T.T.LI. ; 
it has struggled, though as yet without success, to get its 
members included in the Government Pension Scheme for 
Teachers ; it has made a useful collective arrangement with 
an insurance company for sick pay and deferred annuities 
for such of its members as choose to take advantage of it ; 
finally, it has exercised a constant influence in the gradual 
improvement of the curriculum sanctioned by the Board 





* “ Objects of the Association. 

(a) To promote the teaching of Domestic Subjects. 

(b) To promote intercourse amongst teachers of Domestic Subjects 

by means of an Annual Conference (which shall be held out of London 
every alternate year, if possible), Meetings of the Branches and in other 
ways. 
(c) To form an agency for communicating to the Board of Education, 
to the. Local Authorities and others, resolutions and suggestions with 
regard to the teaching of Domestic Subjects, the training of teachers of 
Domestic Subjects, and matters of general interest in connection with 
the work. 

(d) To federate existing Associations of the teachers of Domestic 
Subjects throughout the United Kingdom ; to co-operate with other 
bodies on matters of educational and professional importance. 

(e) To raise and safeguard the professional position of teachers of 
Domestic Subjects. 

To render legal aid where necessary through affiliation with the 
Association of Teachers in Technical Institutes.” 

(The Association of Teachers of Domestic Subjects: Constitution 
and Rules, 1914 pp. 1-2.) 

+ “ (a) Elementary Schools. 

Minimum initial salary for Teachers without experience holding 
Diplomas in not less than three subjects, in country districts, £85 ; in 
large towns, £95 ; Rate of augmentation not less than £5 a year to £140 
in the country, and £150 in large towns. 

(b) Secondary Schools. 

Mnimum commencing salary for teachers without experience holding 
Diplomas in not less than three subjects, £110 ; for teachers as above 
with special qualifications, £120. Rate of augmentation £10 per annum, 
rising to £160 or £220, according to the districts. The commencing 
salary of teachers having previous experience should be proportionately 
higher than the above, both in (a) and (8). 

(c) Training Schools. 

Commending salary of Teachers responsible for their subjects, 
£130. Rate of augmentation, £10 a year to a maximum of £250.” 

Junior Teachers, £110. Rate of augmentation, £10 a year.” 
(The Association of Teachers of Domestic Subjects. Annual Report, 
1913, p. 21.) 

** Teachers in Technical Institutes. 

(a) Full-time Teachers. 

Minimum commencing salary, £120. Rising to £220 in London and 
other large towns. Rising to £200 in the Provinces, by yearly incre- 
ments of £10. 

(b) Part-time Teachers (in Technical Institutes or Evening Schools). 
Salary per period of two hours weekly, for 30 weeks’ session, £15, rising 
to £20.” (Ibid, annual report, 1914, p. 15.) 








of Education and the examinations held by the City and 
Guilds of London Institute. It remains to be added that 
this organise‘ion has secured separate representation by 
one member on the Teachers’ Registration Council, and it 
is officially recognised by the Board of Education by the 
usual presence of H.M. Inspectors at the Annual Conference. 


(h) The Associations of Teachers in Training Colleges. 


The little world of those engaged in Training Colleges 
has no fewer than three organisations of its own. There 
is the Training College Association, established in 1892, 
“to furnish opportunities for the discussion of educational 
problems, especially those relating to the training of teachers ; 
and for the expression of a collective opinion thereon.”’ 
This is open to both principals and lecturers in Training 
Colleges, whether day or residential. It publishes a Journal 
of Experimental Pedagogy, but no reports of its work. It is 
believed to have a membership of about 600; and it is 
accorded a share of representation on the Teachers’ Regis- 
tration Council. 

There is also an Association of Principals of Training 
Colleges which meets once a year, and, whilst it publishes 
no report, stands ready to give a collective opinion on any 
question that touches the interests or the administrative 
side of Training Colleges. 

And there is yet a third organisation. The persons 
engaged in the “ professional training of students preparing 
to take a University Diploma or Certificate in Education ” 
—meaning the staffs of the various training departments now 
attached to all the Universities of the United Kingdom— 
have an association of their own, comprising about 120 
members, including all grades from the Professors of Educa- 
tion down to the humblest part-time lecturer, or nearly all 
who are eligible for admission. In some sense this body 
was originally conceived of as representing a “ secondary ” 
grade in the training of teachers, as the Training College 
Association represents a “ Primary” grade. But as things 
have developed it is doubtful whether there is any such 
difference in the grade of the bulk of the work done by the 
Training Departments attached to the Universities and that 
done by the independent Training Colleges. As matters 
stand all the staffs of the Education Training Departments 
of Universities are eligible for admission to both Associations, 
and a large number belong in fact to both. 

It remains to be added that many members of the staffs 
of training colleges have not yet developed any sense of 
professional solidarity and either hold aloof from all asso- 
ciations of teachers or join only the “* Subject Association,” 
or learned society, connected with their particular speciality. 


(i) Organisations which have as their Main Object the 
Granting of Diplomas and Certificates. 


I have left to the last three somewhat exceptional groups 
of societies—Professional Organisations of Teachers having 
for their main purpose the Examination and Certification 
of their Members. In certain branches of specialised 
instruction we find a multitudinous and miscellaneous 
group of Associations or Societies—springing up to-day and 
dying down to-morrow—which have for their main purpose 
the granting of Diplomas and Certificates to teachers, 
whether these teachers are serving public authorities, private 
venture establishments, or individual clients. These orga- 
nisations are framed on the model, not of the Trade Union 
with its democratic membership (as is the case with nearly 
all the professional organisations which I have already 
described), but of the learned society, with its several 
grades of Fellows, Associates, and Students, each grade 
having, usually, different rights in the government of the 
organisation. Many of these bodies have little claim to 
be considered in a survey of the organisation of the teaching 
profession. But in the formation of the Teachers’ Regis- 
tration Council] several of them had to be made use of as 
affording the only machinery for the representation of their 
speciality. They have, therefore, obtained a_ certain 
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official recognition, which compels their inclusion among the 
professional associations. 
(i.) Among Teachers of Commercial Subjects. 

The present miscellaneous crowd of Teachers of Commer- 
cial Subjects, of every degree of literacy and efficiency, 
has come into existence to meet a continually growing 
popular demand. Half a century ago, it is not too much to 
say, any person who could read, write and add with accuracy 

and facility was regarded as a fully qualified clerk, whilst 

any needy relative or dependent of the Directors, who was 
sober, honest and “ well-spoken,” would do for the secre- 
taryship of a company. With the growing magnitude and 
complication of business administration, the great develop- 
ment of joint stock companies with their peculiar legal 
obligations, the invention of certain mechanical appliances, 
and the increasing recognition of the value of knowledge in 
international competition, the whole of the office or “ secre- 
tarial ” side, both of public administration and capitalist 
enterprise, has come to be a highly graded profession, with a 
real technique of its own, from the girl typist, concerned to 
improve her speed and accuracy, up to the accomplished 
expert “‘ Fellow” of the Chartered Institute of Secretaries, 
with an examination record in company law, accountancy, 
economics, foreign languages, and what not. The demand 
thus created for instruction in commercial subjects has 
been swollen by the concurrent requirements of the crowd 
of aspirants for minor Civil Service appointments, and of the 
women and girls increasingly employed in business offices. 
Down to the last decade of the nineteenth century this 
pressing but curiously silent insistence on a new kind of 
education was, except for rudimentary evening “ con- 
tinuation classes,” practically ignored by the public educa- 
tion authorities, both central and local. Here and there an 
evening class institution, such as the Birkbeck and the City 
of London Colleges, the Regent Street Polytechnic, the Mid- 
land Institute at Birmingham and the Every Street Commer- 
cial School at Manchester, gradually elaborated more and 
more courses in shorthand, book-keeping, French, ete. ; and 
eventually added typewriting at one end, and commercial 
law, banking and economics at the other. To a considerable 
extent the popular demand was met by “ private venture ” 
establishments, such as Pitman’s School of Shorthand, 
Clark’s College and the like, which have now become teaching 
organisations of great magnitude, having many branches. 
It is not generally realised that more than fifty of such 
proprietary “commercial colleges’ now exist in London 
alone, and they are to be found even in the smallest pro- 
vincial towns. Meanwhile, during the last two decades, the 
public provision in this field has rapidly increased. The 
evening continuation schools started by the London and 
some other School Boards have gradually been developed 
under the Local Education Authorities, in some cases into 
“Commercial Institutes’ giving quite advanced instruc- 
tion. Nearly all the Technical Institutes in the provinces 
have now equally comprehensive “commercial” sides, 
except in the largest cities, where the Municipal Commercial 
Institute has become a distinct College. From 1895 on 
wards the establishment of the London School of Economics 
and Political Science, admitted as a “School” of the 
University of London, has given us a University College 
of the highest grade devoted specially to “* Higher Commer- 
cial Education ” and everything comprised within the wide 
sphere of administration, business and governmental—an 
example which has been followed in the “ Faculties of 
Commerce ”’ established by the Universities of Birmingham, 
Liverpool and Manchester. 

I have been unable to obtain precise information as to 
the numbers and qualifications of the teachers in these 
multifarious institutions, private and public. A _ con- 
siderable proportion of them, perhaps amounting to one- 
third of the whole, would be registered in the census, not as 
teachers at all, but as accountants or book-keepers, managers 
or clerks, civil servants, barristers or solicitors. These 
men (for the class o! teachers of commercial subjects is 
distinguished by the total absence of women except for 





languages and typewriting) are at work during the day in 
the counting-house or the secretary’s office; they merely 
expend their extra energy and add to their incomes by 
giving, on two or three evenings a week, a few hours’ in- 


struction in shorthand, book-keeping or “ commercial 
practice.” Another section are elementary or secondary 
scho | teachers, most of whom have acquired from some 
examining body a certificate in shorthand or book-keeping, 
and who add to their ordinary school work some hours a 
week in the evening classes of the Local Education Authority, 
a few among them eventually becoming whole-time princi- 
pals or organisers in a Municipal institution of higher grade. 
The remainder include the instructors in commercial sub- 
jects in the extensive day and evening establishments of 
Pitman or Clark, or their numerous competitors. These 
instructors have usually begun their wage-earning life in a 
business firm; but, having some taste or capacity for 
instructing others, they have acquired a Teacher’s Certi- 
ficate, and are now making the teaching of one or more 
commercial subjects their sole profession. 

Now, the characteristic marking of professional organisa- 
tion among the teachers of commercial subjects is that, 
unlike professional organisation among elementary and 
secondary school. teachers, it has sprung up, in the main, 
to meet the demand for these “ teachers’ certificates.’’* 
The young shorthand clerk or book-keeper who desired to 
add to his income by giving evening class instruction, or 
who felt drawn to the life of a full-time professional teacher, 
found it useful, if not essential, to have a certificate of his 
proficiency as a teacher as well as a shorthand writer or 
book-keeper. Moreover, the clerks and book-keepers— 
not to mention the elementary and secondary school teachers 
—who were actually teaching commercial subjects were 
naturally anxious to protect themselves from the com- 
petition of a practically unlimited host of commercial em- 
ployees, who might appear, to a lay Committee, equally 
well-equipped to instruct others in the craft by which they 
earn their own livelihood. One device appeared to meet 
both of these requirements—namely, a Board of Examination 
granting Diplomas or Certificates of competency in teaching 
the subject, controlled by the existing teachers. Hence, we 
find springing up, during the last two decades, half a dozen 
little societies or associations of commercial teachers, cach 
with its own Board of Examiners, its own Diplomas and 
Certificates, its own initial letters to be attached to the 
names of its members, and sometimes its own little monthly 
periodical. To quote an editorial of one of these periodicals 
* Every little section of the body commercial has its society, 
each of such poor foundation that it will not bear the in- 
spection of those whom they are designed to impress.” ¢ 
The commercial subject most in demand was shorthand, and 
the first professional organisation to be established was the 
In-orporated Society of Shorthand Teachers,{ established 


* These “ teachers’ certificates"’ must be distinguished from the 
certificates awarded merely for competency in the subjects by many 
examining bodies, such as the Royal Society of Arts, the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Union of Educational Institutes, the Union of Educational 
Institutes, the London Chamber of Commerce, and the N.U.T.—not to 
mention such professional organisations as those of the accountants, 
actuaries, bankers, shorthand writers, and secretaries—and obtained, 
literally by tens of thousands of students of all kinds and grades. 
Among these students are not a few teachers. The “ teachers’ certifi- 
cates” are given for competence in teaching, as well as knowledge of 
the subject. The London Chamber of Commerce grants a Teacher's 
Diploma to those who work the Senior paper in any subject, including 
two additional questions of an advanced character having no bearing 
upon the teaching of the subject. 

t+ Commercial Teacher, Vol. 1V., No. 4, July, 1913, p. 1. 

t The Incorporated Society of Shorthand Teachers is one of the 
three sections of the National Shorthand Association, the other sections 
being a general section of shorthand writers, usually called the National 
Federation of Shorthand Writers’ Associations, established 1894, and a 
typists’ section, The 1.8.S.T. absorbed not only the Teachers’ and 
Typists’ sections of the Incorporated Phonographic Society (which 
survived as an organisation of Shorthand Writers), but also the teachers’ 
section of the National Federation of Shorthand Writers. The object 
of the 1.S.S.T. are (a) “To provide an organisation for Shorthand 
Teachers for the purpose of doing all such things (either in the United 
Kingdom or elsewhere) as may from time to time be deemed 
to elevate the status of its members and advance their interests ; 
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in 1894 (sometimes called the Incorporated Teachers’ Sec- 
tion of the Nationai Shorthand Association), with a member- 
ship in 1914-15 of 762 (628 Fellows and 134 members). 
It is interesting to note that this association sprang out of 
the professional organisation of shorthand writers, a fact 
indicating the close connection between the teachers of com- 
mercial subjects and those engaged in business offices. This 
organisation, which is the oldest and still the largest of the 
associations of commercial teachers, has had a troubled 
career : it has succeeded, now and again, in absorbing com- 
peting organisations, whilst dissentient minorities have 
split off, from time to time, to establish societies of their 
own. There have been apparently two main grounds of 
dissension—one relating to “ Pitman’s Teacher’s Cer- 
tificate,”” and the other to a difference of opinion as to the 
number of subjects to be required as the qualification for a 
teacher. The dispute with Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons is a 
complicated one. The Incorporated Society of Shorthand 
Teachers has its own Examining Board and confers its own 
dignities of Fellow and Member, but these dignities are with- 
drawable on cessation of membership. This means that, 
although a man may have passed all the required examina- 
tions, paid all the fees and thus earned his right to the mystic 
letters of F.Inc.S.S.T. or M.Inc.S.S.T., this right is cancelled 
as soon as he ceases to pay an annual subscription of 10s. 6d. 
to the Association. The fact that the Society withdrew its 
certificate from holders who ceased membership of the 
Society appeared to Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons to be a suffi- 
ciently good ground for the institution of an examination 
for shorthand teachers, the certificates issued to successful 
candidates to remain in their possession without any obliga- 
tion to join a particular organisation.* Moreover, Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons considered that they were justified in 
exercising a right to take part in the examination and 
certification of teachers of their own system of shorthand. 
But such a close connection between a_ profit-making 
establishment for the publication of shorthand books, and 
an ostensibly independent Board of Examiners granting 
Diplomas which are recognised by Public Authorities as a 
qualification for employment, was considered by the mem- 
bers of the 1.S.S.T. illegitimate.t The formation in 1905 


(b) to register and issue Certificates of Membership ; (c) to obtain and 
provide legal assistance for the protection of the interests of the Society 
and its members,” etc. (Pitman’s Year Book and Diary for 1915, p. 107.) 
It gives two qualifications, that of Fellow (F.Inc.S.T.) and that of 
Member (M.Inc.S.T.), which carry with them the right to use the above 
initials. The examination fee is 15s., and the subsequent annual sub- 
scription 10s. 6d. ‘* Each member shall be supplied with a Certificate 
of Membership, which shall be the property of the Executive, and shall 
be returned on cessation of membership.” (Jbid., p. 109.) But there 
seems to be also a Teachers’ Diploma on passing the examination which 
. not returnable. The official organ of the Society is The Shorthand 
‘eacher. 

* “ Pitman’s Shorthand Teachers’ Joint Examining Board ” has for 
President Mr. Alfred Pitman. It was established in 1909 by Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, and it is managed by a Committee of 10; two repre- 
sentatives from each of the following organisations: the Society of 
Certified Teachers in Shorthand, the Incorporated Phonographic 
Society (an organisation of shorthand writers), and the Institute of 
Commercial and Specialist Teachers, two from the firm of Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, and two nominated by the Chairman and approved by 
the Committee, representing the unorganised shorthand teachers. It 
holds examinations ‘‘ for the Shorthand Teacher’s Diploma of this 
Board ” in the principal cities of the United Kingdom throughout the 
year. The Diploma is said to be recognised by County Councils 
and other important Educational Authorities as the highest possible 
testimony to a teacher’s ability, and it is claimed that “its possession 
is, therefore, of the utmost value to teachers seeking appointments.” 

t I am informed on good authority (though I have not verified the 
statement) that “ The interests of a firm of publishers are not entirely 
parallel to the interests of the teachers who use their books. It is 
recognised that the interests of Shorthand Monopolists are best served 
by the creation of the largest possible number of Shorthand Teachers. 
It is not so necessary that they should be well qualified in their par- 
ticular subject or well-educated generally ; it is of primary importance 
that they should be numerous, r and h , and therefore com- 
pelled to go out into the world to look for students. In this con- 
nection the economic position of the Commercial Teacher may be 
noticed. Those employed by Private Commercial or Language Schools 
have been gathered from all kinds of occupations. By no means all, 
nor even the majority, of those on the staff of during the fifteen 
years I was there, been clerks or in offices. Out of a staff of about 
70, half a dozen or more had been elementary teachers ; a similar or 
smaller number had had secondary school experience ; one had been 











- Teachers in Shorthand * which claims a membership “of about 








of another competing Society—the Society of Certified 


700” made up exclusively of the holders of the above- 
mentioned Pitman’s Teacher’s Certificate—added to the 
friction. Meanwhile, a select minority of the Incorporated 
Socicty of Shorthand Teachers were agitating for requiring 
a higher standard of general culture, and a larger range of 
specialised subjects, for the dignities conferred by the 
original body. On failing to persuade their fellow-members 
to adopt this policy, this minority in 1909 established the 
Incorporated Society of Commercial Teachers,t having its 
headquarters at Manchester—a praiseworthy attempt to 
raise the status of the teacher of commercial subjects which 
has not yet met with any great response, the membership 
of the organisation in 1915 being still under 150. But it 
includes a large number of the principals of the Commercial 
Departments of the Municipal Technical Institutes in the 
North of England ; and its President, who is the Principal of 
the Manchester School of Commerce and a Chartered Account- 
ant, is the first representative of the commercial teachers 
on the Teachers’ Registration Council. This organisation 
has, it is needless to say, its own Board of Examiners ; and 
it insists, not only on a secondary-school standard of general 
culture, but also, on proof of competency, to teach at least 
three separate commercial subjects, before granting its 
dignities of Fellow and Associate. As in the case of the older 
organisation, the right to use the initials acquired by ex- 
amination terminates on cessation of membership. 

But besides the teachers of shorthand and the teachers of 
one or more commercial subjects there is a large number 
of teachers of book-keeping. These find themselves ex- 
cluded alike from the two organisations of shorthand teachers 
and from the Incorporated Society of Commercial Teachers. 
Hence the establishment in 1904 of the Association of 
Book-keeping Teachers,f with a present membership of 





@ miner, a second had worked in a Lancashire cotton mill, a third 
had been a railway porter and Lifeguardsman, two others were clergy- 
men at the time of teaching, another had been first mate of a merchant 
vessel, and so forth, but probably a majority had never been either 
teachers or clerks. The initial salary in such institutions is 25s. to 
85s. a week ; hours 10-5, and three or four evenings a week from 6-9. 
If fortunate (not so much by merit as by push) a man rises to £2 and 
occasionally to £2 5s.a week. A valuable instrument for keeping down 
wages is the radius agreement which is in general vogue in such insti- 
tutions. By this a teacher may not teach within five miles for two to 
five years after leaving, though sometimes it is far more stringent.” 

* The Society of Certificated Teachers of Shorthand was founded 
in 1907 with the object of (a) Raising the status of Holders of Pitman’s 
Teacher’s Certificate by examination, and (b) The practice and propa- 
gation of Pitman’s System of Shorthand (otherwise known as “* Phono- 
graphy ”’). (Pitman’s Year Book and Diary for 1915, p. 89.) There 
are two grades of membership, Associates and Fellows, with right to 
use the initials A.C.T.S.Inc. and F.C.T.S.Inc. The annual sub- 
scription is 5s. for an Associate, and 7s. 6d. for a Fellow. It publishes 
The Shorthand Teachers’ Magazine. There are about 700 members. 

+ The Incorporated Society of Commercial Teachers was established 
in 1909, and has for its objects “ (a) 'To provide an organisation for com- 
mercial teachers for the purpose of doing all such things (either in the 
United Kingdom or elsewhere) as may from time to time be deemed 
necessary to elevate the status of its members and advance their 
interests ; (b) to register and issue certificates of membership ; (c) to 
obtain and provid. legal assistance for the protection of the interests 
of the Society and its members.” (Pitman’s Year Book and Diary, 1915, 
p. 164.) It has two grades of members, Associates (A.C.T.) and 
Fellows (F.C.T.). Associates are “ persons not less than 21 years of 
age, and who have not had three years’ public teaching experience.” 
Fellows are “ persons not less than 24 years of age, and who have had 
not less than three years’ public teaching experience.” “‘ N.B.—Both 
Associates and Fellows must be qualified to teach at least any three of 
the following: Commercial English, business practice, arithmetic, 
shorthand, typewriting, book-keeping, accounting and banking, com- 
mercial geography and history, commercial law, modern languages 
(French, German, Spanish), economics, secretarial work and practice.” 
(Ibid., p. 165.) 

t The Association of Book-keeping Teachers which had in 1915 120 
Fellows, 100 Associates, 130 members, was established in 1904, ‘and 
is the only body devoted exclusively to the examination of Book- 
keeping teachers and students. 

“The objects are as follows: (1) To provide an organisation for 
Book-keeping Teachers for the purpose of doing ali such things as may 
be deemed necessary to elevate the status of its members.” The 
Association consists of Fellows, Associates and Members, the quali- 
fying letters being F.B.T., A.B.T. and M.B.T. A Teachers’ Diploma 
Eocafnination is held and The Bookkeepers’ Magazine is published 
monthly. 
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350, and an inchoate Board of Examiners of its own, which 
claims to give Diplomas in the teaching of book-keeping— 
Diplomas which, I gather, are not required as a condition of 
membership, and are not withdrawable on cessation of 
membership. These four organisations are the only organi- 
sations mentioned in the Order in Council establishing the 
Teachers’ Registration Council ; and they combine to elect 
one representative. They have, however, not succeeded 
in formulating any common policy with regard to the 
minimum qualification entitling the commercial teacher to 
registration ; and as other organisations are rising up to 
represent the commercial teacher it is probable that some 
other method of electing the representative of commercial 
teaching to the supreme council of the teachers’ profession 
will have to be devised. The tendency to form new or- 
ganisations does not, in fact, seem to be exhausted. There 
is an Institute of Commercial and Specialist Teachers,* 
established in 1910, with a membership of 115, which is 
open to all teachers specialising in one or more subjects. 
There is also a Typists’ Section of the National Shorthand 
Association, which issues Teachers’ Diplomas for type- 
writing, and has a membership of 110. At the other end 
of the scale we see the two leading professional organisations 
of Accountants, the Chartered Institute of Accountants 
and the Incorporated Socicty of Accountants, establishing 
a Joint Teachers’ Section—styled The Accountant Teachers’ 
Association—confined strictly to their own members ; 
and composed of highly expert lecturers giving advanced 
instruction in accountancy.f 

But the most formidable rival of the four organisations 
now monopolising the representation on the Teachers’ 
Registration Council is the society styled The London 
Union of Commercial Institutes. This organisation, with a 
membership in 1915 of nearly 700, is confined to the staffs 
of the twenty-seven London County Council Commercial 
Institutes : it already includes all the principals and 90 per 
cent. of the assistants, admitting not only the teachers but 
also the clerical assistants.t Its constitution is framed 
on the model of the general organisations of secondary and 
elementary school teachers. The membership is all of one 
grade, and the association makes no pretence of <dmitting 
its members by examination or of, endowing them with 
Diplomas and other academic dignities : it looks forward to a 
recognised Government examination in commercial subjects 
superseding the Diplomas and Certificates given to-day by 
all sorts and conditions of examining bodies. Its main 
object is to improve the professional status of its members, 
and to obtain greater security of employment, higher salaries 
and more control over the curriculum and the external 
examinations of the students. So far as I can judge from the 
few numbers of The Commercial Institute Staff Gazette which 
it has already published, this Socicty has formulated much 








* The Institute of Commercial and Specialist Teachers was estab- 
lished in 1910 to “ defend the interests of Commercial and Specialist 
Teachers in day and evening schools; to obtain recognition for its 
diploma by Education Authorities,” ete. Membership is open to those 
who are actual teachers of one or more Commercial, Science, Art, Civil 
Service, or other subjects. Members are divided into Fellows and 
Associates, using the following initials: F.C.Sp.T. and A.C.Sp.T. 
Subscription is 10s. 6d. per annum. (Pitman’s Year Book and Diary, 
1915, p. 157.) I understand that the Institute was established in 
direct opposition to the Incorporated Society of Commercial Teachers, 
its founders objecting to the “ three-subject test ” as likely to result 
in superficiality ; to the dominance of Principals as against acting 
teachers in the Incorporated Society, and to the office being at Man- 
chester instead of London. 

} The newer professional organisations of accountants, as well as 
some other professional organisations, seem to be following this 
example and organising teachers’ examinations and certificates for 
such of their members as wish to teach. The teachers of English or 
of modern languages employed in evening schools and commercial 
colleges do not consider themselves teachers of commercial subjects, 
and will usually belong to the organisations of elementary and second- 
ary school teachers. 

¢“(1) That Membership of the Union shall be open to every 
Member of the Staff of the L.C.C. Commercial Institutes, and to any 
person whose name appears on the approved panels for such Institutes.” 
(Rules of London Union of Commercial Institutes, p. 3.) Annual 
subscription half a crown. 








the same policy with regard to the organisation of its mem- 
bers’ work as the Association of Teachers in Technical 
Institutions. We see the same attempt to criticise and 
amend the examinations organised by the Royal Society of 
Arts and other external examining bodies ; the same desire 
to be included in the Board of Education Superannuation 
Scheme, and the same aspiration for greater security of 
tenure ; the same problem of harmonising the interests of the 
whole-time professional teacher with those of the business 
man who gives up a few evenings a week to teaching. With 
a more appropriate title, and a membership open to the 
teachers of commercial subjects in provincial municipal insti- 
tutions,* and possibly including those engaged in the large 
“ private venture ” establishments already mentioned, this 
Society might easily become the largest and most influential 
organisation among the growing but as yet heterogeneous 
and badly organised class of teachers of commercial subjects. 

It might be urged that there is another alternative : the 
teachers of commercial subjects might form a sectional 
organisation (as I have suggested in the ease of the Manual 
Training Teachers) within some more general organisation of 
teachers. And it must not be thought that the ubiquitous 
N.U.T. and L.T.A. have overlooked the teachers of com- 
mercial subjects. But these two astutely-led organisations 
have found themselves in a difficulty. Where the teacher 
of book-keeping, shorthand or some other “ commercial ’ 
subject was a certificated teacher in the day-time, supple- 
menting his ordinary salary by evening school earnings, his 
inclusion in the professional organisation was a simple 
matter. Hence we find that both the N.U.T. and the 
L.T.A. have Evening Institutes Sub-Committees concerned 
with the professional interests of teachers working (chiefly 
in the evening) in such institutes. There is, however, no 
place in either organisation for the “ clerk turned teacher 
in his spare time. Professionally he is quite outside the 
pale of these organisations, being thus in a much less happy 
position than the “carpenter turned full-time manual 
training instructor,” and the “ superior cook turned full- 
time domestic economy teacher,” both of whom are wel- 
comed as professional colleagues. The full-time teachers 
of commercial subjects inside the public educational system 
of the country are generally teachers with elementary or 
secondary school experience, who retain their connection 
with their organisations. The full-time teachers are, 
however, relatively few in number and their special interests 
may not appear pressing to the N.U.T. and the L.T.A., who 
are handicapped by having to consider the claims of huge 
memberships. Hence the development of the latest or- 
ganisations of “‘ commercial teachers,” in which it may be 
assumed that the full-time professional teachers supply the 
policy and the Executive Council and the part-time instruc- 
tors the bulk of the membership and the “ sinews of war. 


(ii.) Among Physical Training Teachers. 

During the last two decades, more especially since the 
Reports of the Royal Commission on Physical Training 
(Scotland) in 1903 and the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Physical Deterioration in 1904, the subject of physical 
training, from infancy right up to adult life, has assumed a 
steadily increasing public importance. During the nine- 
teenth century such physical training as was given in school 
was usually limited to a weekly drill by a retired sergeant, or 
by one of the class teachers: and it was generally regarded 
more as a way of inculcating the habit of mechanical obedi- 
ence than as a method of developing the physical faculties 
of the child. The educational reformers of to-day consider 
the failure to provide a progressive, systematic and really 
educational physical training for boys and girls of all ages 
and all grades of school and college as one of the most serious 
defects in our national education. I need not enter into 


* A body formed on a similar basis has recently been established at 
Sheffield—The Sheffield Commercial Teachers’ Union—consisting of 
the teachers of commercial subjects in the service of the Sheffield 
Town Council. There is also a Metropolitan Evening Institutes 
Teachers’ Association about which I have no information. 
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the controversies as to the different methods of physical 
training, or describe the gradual supersession of the German 
military drill by the more educational Swedish system 
invented by Ling, and perfected in the “‘ Swedish ” Training 
Colleges in England as well as in Sweden. The old-fashioned 
non-commissioned officer has been gradually superseded by a 
miscellaneous body of gymnastic teachers, physical training 
instructors and ‘‘ games mistresses’ and masters. These 
teachers, the great majority of whom are women, are, in 
fact, even more heterogeneous in the conditions of their 
employment than the teachers of commercial subjects. We 
find them at work, not only in public and private schools 
and colleges, and in the innumerable “ private venture ” 
gymnastic colleges and gymnasiums, but also in girls’ clubs, 
evening recreation classes, in “‘ scout units,” in the police 
and in the fire brigade, and even in lunatic asylums and 
prisons, whilst not a few of them also take classes and give 
lessons in private houses or on their own premises. The 
first requirement of these teachers for a successful career is a 
certificate of competency in the art of physical training. 
Hence the four professional organisations, which combine 
to elect their representative on the Teachers’ Registration 
Council, have for their primary object the holding of exami- 
nations and the granting of Diplomas.* The British College 
of Physical Education, established in 1891, with a member- 
ship in 1912 of 823, was intended for a central training 
institute, but seems to have remained merely an examining 
body, certifying about 50 new members and _ licentiates 
annually. ‘The Governing Body,’’ we are told, “ are 
convinced that the peculiar requirements of this country will 
be more satisfactorily met if gymnastic instructors qualify 
themselves in the German and Swedish systems, and in 
conformity with this view they require all candidates for 
membership in the College to be so qualified.”+ The 
National Society of Physical Education (membership not 
stated), and the Incorporated Gymnastic Teachers’ Institute 
(membership in 1912, 87), were both founded in 1897, each 
with the three grade; of Fellows, Members and Associates, 
its own Examination Board, and its own Certificates. The 
distinction between these two organisations scems to be that 
the National Society of Physical Education considers itself 
more of a subject-association “to promote the study, 
practice and knowledge of physical education,” by pro- 
viding lectures and classes in theoretical and practical 
physical education, gymnastic championships, swimming, 
games and other athletic pursuits ; whilst the Incorporated 
Gymnastic Teachers’ Institute seeks only to provide a central 
organisation for teachers of these subjects by granting 
certificates in gymnastics, calisthenics, and fencing. All 
three organisations withdraw their Diplomas from persons 
who cease to be members. Finally, we have the Ling 
Association, established in 1899, with a present membership 
of 260 (only 4 men), composed of teachers holding the 
Society’s Diploma, and those certificated from recognised 
Colleges for Swedish gymnastics in England and Sweden. 
This organisation combines the functions of a Board of 
Examination granting Diplomas in the Swedish system of 
gymnastics (which may be held by members or non-members 
indifferently), with those of a professional association anxious 
to improve the conditions of employment of its members, 
and also those of a propagandist agency for extending and 
perfecting the Ling system. It is largely due to the propa- 
ganda carried on by this vigorous little organisation that 
each successive Board of Education memorandum on physical 
training proves to be more wholeheartedly in favour of the 


* Besides these four recognised organisations there is the Chelsea 
Physical Training College Old Students’ Association. ‘There is also an 
Imperial Society of Dance Teachers, established in 1904, which seeks 
to promote “a uniform system of instruction based upon universally 
recognised technicalities of art, and a faithful adherence to its orthodox 
principles” ; a standard price for instruction, and a tec nical school 
granting Diplomas to members, associates and graduates. It publishes 
a monthly periodical, the Dance Journal. 


{ Handbook for 1912-13 of the British College of Physical Education. 
Report of Governing Body for June 30th, 1912, p. 9.) 
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Swedish as distinguished from the German and American 
systems of physical training.* 


(iii.) Among Teachers of Music. 

} have been unable to unravel the tangle of organisation 
and disorganisation among the vast horde of persons of 
either sex who describe themselves as teachers, or even as 
** professors ”’ of music. It is difficult to guess at the number 
of the separate societies, bogus or otherwise, which come 
from time to time into existence, let alone the number of 
men and women engaged in this branch of teaching work. 
A curious observer wandering along the interminable mean 
streets of two-storeyed, bow-windowed, red-brick houses, so 
characteristic of the suburbs of our big industrial centres, 
notes at frequent intervals the window card, or even the door- 
plate, of a teacher or “ professor” of music. These “ pro- 
fessionals * seem almost as ubiquitous among the lower 
middle and upper artisan classes as the industrial insurance 
agents, of whom there are said to be seventy thousand. 
The fee for a lesson goes as low, I am told, as sixpence, “* with 
a glass of milk thrown in”; and the lessons may be given 
at any hour, often after teacher or pupil has left the factory 
er the shop. These teachers belong to no recognised 
organisation, but they and their tens of thousands of pupils 
are the prey of any number of bogus examining bodies— 
self-styled colleges, conservatoires, academies, schools, 
unions, or guilds of music, or of musicians—which live by 
extracting fees, in return for which they complacently shower 
medals and certificates, pass or honours, on strumming boys 
and girls; and sell to their teachers not only dignities and 
diplomas, and mystic letters with which to adorn the door- 
plate of the ambitious “ professor,” but also caps and gowns 
and hoods of varied hue, by means of which the credulous 
public may be imposed on.t It would be unfair, however, 
to take these humble practitioners as typical. There are, 
of course, all stages of competence, all grades of fee, and all 
degrees of professional dignity among the private teachers 
of instrumental music, singing, and musical theory, the 
majority of whom are women. Moreover, this heterogeneous 
class of private teachers merges insensibly into that of the 
teachers of music in schools and colleges, who are in no way 
marked off from those who give lessons privately, and among 
whom we find executants of great distinction. In fact, thc 
difficulty of professional organisation in music-teaching is 
that there is no line to be drawn between composers, con- 
ductors, executants, principals, university professors, and 
school and private teachers. Practically all the men and 
women who are engaged in tuition will occasionally perform, 
and many of them try to compose ; the greatest executants 
and composers are found giving lessons, at colleges and 
schools, or to private pupils, at one or other period of their 
professional careers. 

Such a profession must necessarily be difficult to register, 
most of all if it has to be dealt with exclusively under the 
designation of Teacher of Music. When the negotiations 
were in progress for the Teachers’ Registration Council the 
great personages of the musical teaching world, and the 
chief professional organisations of musicians, desired the 
omission of the music-teacher from the gencral register, 
which was to be formed and regulated by a non-musical 
authority. They acquiesced, however, in his inclusion, 


* See Annual Reports of Chief Medical Officer to the Board of 
Education. Also Report of Interdepartmental Committee to consider 
Physical Training, 1904, and the Syllabus of Physical Training issued 
by the Board of Education, 1909. The Ling Association, in conjunc- 
tion with the Chelsea Physical Training Old Students’ Association 
and the Scottish League of Organisers and Teachers in Swedish 
Gymnastics, issues, three times a year, The Journal of Scientific Physical 
Training. 

+ The extent and the barefaced audacity of this traffic are greater 
than can easily be believed. Particulars may be learnt from the 
pamphlet, Musical Examinations (Dubious) and Imitation Degrees 
(226 pp.), published at The Musical News Office, price one shilling, 
in which the campaigns of a whole decade against these frauds are 
recorded. The reports of the Union cf Graduates in Music as to the 
sale of American ani Colonial * university degrees” in music should 
also be referred to. 
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when it became plain that no register of musicians as such 
was at all likely to be instituted, and that the Teachers’ 
Register would, as regards the subject of music, otherwise 
fall under the exclusive influence of the elementary school 
teachers. The Order in Council accordingly includes, as 
representative of this branch of the teaching profession, 
eight separate organisations concerned with music, which 
combine to elect one member of the Council. 

It is difficult to see, in any of the eight bodies thus re- 
cognised, anything corresponding to the professional asso- 
ciations in other branches of teaching. Four of them are 
colleges of standing and repute, educating musicians but 
not organising them.* Another of the cight, the Royal 
College of Organists, is not a College in the educational 
sense, but a union of organists, who may or may not be 
private teachers, as well as church functionaries. Its 
object is the maintenance of the status and qualification of 
practising organists, whom it admits, upon passing stringent 
examinations, to the Fellowship or Associateship : it is in 
no way concerned with the interests of its members as 
teachers. Yet another body, The Union of University 
Graduates in Music, aims at protecting the holders of the 
genuine British degrees, whether themselves teachers or 
not, against the discredit involved in the unchecked sale of 
the titles “‘ Mus. Bac.” and “* Mus. Doc.”’ by bogus American 
and Colonial agencies, falsely claiming to be universities. 
The seventh body, the Incorporated Society of Musicians, 
has 2,000 members, and an energetic corporate life; but 
its activity interests the executant more than the teacher. 
The Incorporated Society is, however, taking a leading part 
in the criticism of the Teachers’ Registration Council ; and 
it conducts examinations and awards certificates for teachers 
of music. Not until we come to the smallest and least 
influential of the eight bodies named in the Order in Council, 
do we find a teachers’ professional organisation in the strict 
sense. The exclusive little Union of Directors of Music in 
Secondary Schools (all men) is confined to the principal 
teachers in large schools, who have under their direction 
several other teachers of music. It aims at the increase of 
the quantity, and the improvement of the quality, of the 
instruction in music in large schools, principally the well- 
known “* public schools ”’ for boys. 

Outside the organisations represented on the Teachers’ 
Registration Council I know of only one body that might 
conceivably claim to represent the teachers of music—namely, 
The Music Teachers’ Association, established in 1908, with 
a membership in 1915 of nearly 1,000. But I gather that 
this body makes no such claim, and is of the nature of a 
propagandist association, admitting only members who 
agree with its views, and intent on spreading a particular 
theory of music-teaching associated with the name of Sir 
Alexander Mackenzic, the distinguished principal of the 
Royal Academy of Music. It holds meetings, listens to 
lectures on music, and attempts to “spread the light.” 
Perhaps I ought to mention the well-known Tonic Sol-fa 
College, established in 1863, to “ direct musical study in 
connection with the Tonic Sol-fa System,” train teachers, 
and conduct examinations. It distributes about 17,000 
certificates a year, many of them to elementary school 
teachers. I do not profess to have unravelled the inner 
history of the teaching of singing in elementary schools, 
or its connection with the book trade that has grown up 
round the Tonic Sol-fa system; still less do I venture to judge 
how far this system has advanced or retarded the develop- 
ment of the musical faculty among the English people. 
But however potent may have been the influence of the 
Tonic Sol-fa College on music teaching — especially in 
elementary schools—I do not understand that it is in any 
sense an association of teachers. 


(J) The Problems of the Realm of Specialist Teachers. 
Apart from the question whether, in the organisation of 





* The Royal College of Music, the Royal Academy of Music, Trinity 
Coliege of Music, and the Guildhall School of Music. The first three 
award teachers’ certificates. 





the Teaching Profession, there is any legitimate place for 
independent organisations of specialist teachers at all—and 
with this I cannot attempt to deal—there emerges from the 
foregoing mass of technical detail a whole range of problems 
connected with the specialist teacher which perplex alike the 
administrator, the registrar and the professional organiser. 


(i.) The Executant versus the Teacher. 


First there arises the fundamental question not yet authori- 
tatively settled, whether the instructor in a particular 
speciality should normally be drawn from the ranks of 
skilled executants, and taught how to teach, or recruited 
from among trained teachers, and practised in the subject. 
This draws in its train the secondary problem of how the 
curriculum, or the syllabus of instruction in the subject, 
should be drawn up. In the realms of elementary and 
secondary education the struggle on this point is a simple 
one; the issue is between those rendering the service, who 
think they know how it can be best done, and those repre- 
senting the community needing the service, who think 
they must determine what is required. In the realm of the 
specialist teacher this struggle tends to be a triple one— 
the skilled executants and the skilled teachers both arguing 
before the representatives of the community in favour of 
their respective claims to delimit the speciality and dictate 
the method of instruction.* And these two problems create 
a third—namely, by what authority and in what way are 
the qualifications of the teachers to be tested and authenti- 
cated? Are examinations to be held and certificates 
awarded by the associations of executants of the art or 
amateurs of the subject, interested in advancing its scope ; 
or by the associations of the specialist teachers themselves, 
concerned for their own professional status and interests ; 
or by some public authority acting both for the community 
as a whole and for its educational administrators? Ido 
not pretend to find a solution of these problems, with which 
the Teachers’ Registration Council has still to grapple. 
With regard to the recruiting ground in cach speciality, it 
is argued, on the one hand, that the mere executant, how- 
ever skilled and practised in his subject, is often quite unable 
to impart to others, and especially to children and young 
persons, how to perform what has become to him an unself- 
conscious process. It is often difficult, and sometimes 
impossible, to train such an accomplished executant in the 
art of teaching. Moreover, the executant, if he is at all 
proficient, usually commands a far higher rate of remunera- 
tion than the community is yet prepared to allow for “ mere ” 
teaching. All these reasons drive the educational administra- 
tors to the policy of drawing their instructors in special 
subjects from the ranks of trained teachers, choosing those 
who have, out of choice or enthusiasm, made themselves 
executants, and providing them, preferably at an early stage 
of their career, with good technical training in the subject. 
On the other hand, it is objected that a teacher who has 
thus taken up the subject has seldom more than a moderate 
proficiency as an executant; that his instruction, whether 
in science or in any of the Fine Arts, necessarily lacks the 
inspiration of the master, not to say of the genius; that 
pedagogical methods applied to any branch of art may 
create more and more teachers of the speciality, but, so 
far as executants are concerned, seem to tend only to the 
production of mediocrity. I suggest that, apart from the 
practical difficulty of anyhow obtaining a sufficient number 
of persons able and willing to teach some of these special 
subjects, the choice as between practised executants and 
trained teachers may come to depend, very largely, on the 
age and stage of the pupil. For children, for backward 
students of any age, and for all still in the elementary stages 


* This is still the cternal conflict between the producer and the 
consumer, because the skilled executant whose voice is raised in this 
issue speaks usually as a “* consumer "’—he is interested as an employer 
of the rising generation of students whom the specialist teacher is 
instructing. Thus. when the Institute of Civil Engineers claims to 
control the syllabus, and to examine the pupils in engineering, it does 
so principally in the capacity of an association of employers of sub- 
ordinate engineering talent. 
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of the subject, the trained teacher is not only the most 
successful instructor, but is, in practice, the only one avail- 
able in sufficient numbers. On the. other hand, for the 
senior pupils at an advanced stage, as for those already 
engaged in the practice of the art, the first.and quite indis- 
pensable requirement is high proficiency in the subject 
itself, a proficiency which is usually out of the reach of 
anyone spending his days in teaching. What is desirable 
for such students, though not easy to command, is the 
inspiration that emanates only from the master of his 
subject, concerned to extend its range or to enlarge the 
bounds of human achievement—wherever possible the con- 
tact of the learner with the genius. In that happy case 
the pupil passes into the apprentice or assistant of the 
master, actually sharing in his work. 

As to the respective shares of executants and instructors 
in drawing up curricula and syllabuses, whether of courses 
of instruction or of examinations, the discussions seem to 
point to the necessity of taking into account all points of 
view, and of enabling all criticisms to be brought to bear. 
How far this calls for a Joint Board, or whether it can best 
be achieved by friendly informal discussion and criticism, 
I do not pretend to say. 

The problem of examinations and certificates is plainly 
how to reduce their number and bewildering complexity. 
There seems no case for any professional body undertaking 
its own examination in general subjects—it should content 
itself with requiring from the aspirant evidence of sufficiently 
good schooling, or of having passed one or other of the 
existing general examinations. But should any body of 
teachers itself hold examinations and award certificates, 
even in the specialised subjects in which it is interested ? 
It may be that the justification for these separate tests will 
pass away when certification is undertaken by a public 
authority. 

(ii.) The “* Subject Association” versus the Professional Association. 

It is among the specialist teachers that the issue becomes 
acute as to the relative functions of the professional organisa- 
tion and of what is called the “ subject association.” It 
is often made a matter of complaint against the associations 
of elementary and secondary school teachers, whether of 
heads or assistants, that they do next to nothing to advance 
the technique of their profession. But what is this technique ? 
The perfect teacher of classics, history or mathematics would 
doubtless be, incidentally, a master of classics, history, or 
mathematics, and, as such, interested in the newest dis- 
coveries in his subject, and concerned for its advancement. 
But this cannot be the business of a professional association 
of elementary or secondary school teachers, as the number 
of their subjects would involve the association in impossibly 
wide activities. Even the technique of teaching itself, or 
pedagogy, cannot be said to fall within the sphere of any 
particular professional association of teachers. Pedagogy 
is no more eaclusively the subject of teachers than it is of 
psychologists, nurses, prison warders, medical men, and the 
directors of all large establishments. In short, it seems open 
to question how far a professional association should regard 
itself as the main organ for advancing technique ; this is the 
duty of the scientific society or “ subject association,” 
which can unite the teacher, the executant, the researcher, 
the dilettante amatcur, and, finally, the expert representa- 
tive of the user or “ consumer ” of the product or subject- 
matter. Thus, the advancement of the technique of 
classics, history, English or mathematics. is not exclusively, 
or even primarily the duty of the Head Masters’ Conference 
or the N.U.T., but of the Classical Association, the History 
Association, the English Association, and the Mathematical 
Association respectively, in the membership of which 
teachers furnish only one, though numerically perhaps the 
principal element. I do not know whether there is a corre- 
sponding Pedagogical Association, of no less diversified 
membership, but clearly there ought to be.* 





* There is a somewhat feeble society for “ Child Study,” and, as 
stated in my account of the Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and 
Ireland, there is a proposal to re-establish the Society of Education. 


The organisations of specialist teachers suffer from a 
confusion of the functions of the Scientific Society and the 


professional association. What is usual is that the organisa- 
tion begins as of one type and adds, mostly imperfectly, 
some of the attributes of the other type. The mixture of 
executants and amateurs along with teachers is bad for the 
virility of the professional association. The introduction 
of the Trade Union purpose into the Subject Association 
militates against the open-mindedness and the disinterested- 
ness which ought to mark the organisation charged with the 
advancement of the subject. In fact, the Subject Associa- 
tion which includes among its objects the protection or 
advancement of the professional interests of its teaching 
members is apt to degenerate into a fixed propaganda of 
the particular type of technique in which its members have 
been trained, and thus tends actually to exclude from 
adoption newer methods and more advanced developments 
of the subject. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Tue Teacuers’ REGISTRATION COUNCIL. 

“ For the first time in the history of the country we have a council 
thoroughly representative of the teaching profession, not nominated 
by a Government Department, but chosen by the teachers themselves, 
. . » The Teachers’ Registration Council gives to us the only oppor- 
tunity that has ever yet been placed within our reach of working out 
our own salvation, of struggling upwards from the chaos of mutual 
jealousies and conflicting interests, from the soul-destroying servitude 
of iron regulations into the order and freedom of a great, a united, and 
a self-governing profession.” * 

In these words one of the creators of the Teachers’ Regis- 
tration Council describes the outcome of half a century of 
striving by the more public-minded members of the teaching 
profession towards some measure of professional self- 
government. It is by reason of these high aspirations, 
rather than of any actual achievement, that the present 
Teachers’ Registration Council, with its imperfect con- 
stitution, its incomplete powers and its unsolved problems, 
has already become the central institution of the English 
teaching world. Upon the issue of this experiment depends, 
not only the future status of the English teacher, but also, 
as I venture to suggest, to a larger extent than is yet realised, 
the future relations in other branches of the nation’s work 
between those steadily emerging protagonists, the organised 
producers and the organised consumers. 


(a) The Origin of the Movement for Professional 
Self-Government. 


The story of the teachers’ struggle for some share in the 
control of their own service is full of instruction. The 
movement was started, as long ago as 1861, by the College 
of Preceptors, which I have already described as the oldest 
of the teachers’ organisations. This institution, established 
in 1846, was composed of the more scholarly and the more 
public-spirited of the private schoolmasters then educating 
the boys and girls of the middle class. What they desired 
was the protection of the profession against unqualified and 
disreputable competitors of the type satirised in Nicholas 
Nickleby. The examplar set before the members by the 
Council of the College of Preceptors was the General Medical 
Council, which ha’ just been established under the Act of 
Parliament of 1858, and which was composed exclusively 
of distinguished members of the medical profession.t To 
this Council was entrusted by Parliament the task of deter- 
mining from time to time the exact qualifications which 
should entitle a person to be registered as a qualified medical 





* Sir John McClure’s Presidential Address to the Incorporated 
Association of Head Masters of Secondary Schools, 1914. 

+ The Genera! Medical Council consists of one representative from 
each of the 24 licensing bodies—thai is, the Universities and certain 
other professional Colleges and Societies within the United Kingdom ; 
five members (all medical men) appointed directly by the Crown on the 
advice of the Privy Council; and five members directly elected by 
Universal Suffrage of the registered practitioners resident in the 
United Kingdom. 
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practitioner. It is true that any person might give medical 
advice, or even Cut off a limb, even if unregistered, but 
such an unqualified practitioner could not recover fees in 
the Law Courts ; he could not sign a death certificate ; he 
was not eligible for any public appointments in which 
doctors were required, and he ran the risk of legal pro- 
ceedings for obtaining money under false pretences. More- 
over, the General Medical Council was empowered to strike 
off the register any practitioner who was found guilty of 
“ infamous conduct,” a term which the Council itself inter- 
preted. “It is obvious,” states the Council of the College 
of Preceptors in its first Manifesto, “ that the object of the 
Act is simply to exclude competent men from the practice 
of medicine, and to enable the public to distinguish qualified 
from unqualified practitioners. . . . A Scholastic Council, 
formed on a plan analogous to the constitution of the General 
Medical Council, would represent the interests of Education 
and of Educators, without favour or partiality towards any 
particular College, Society, or System of Education ; while 
teachers would be as free and independent in the manage- 
ment of their schools, and in their methods of teaching, as 
at present. Qualified Educators would be registered irre- 
spectively of their religious opinions or denominations, the 
only conditions being competency to instruct and good moral 
character.” It is plain from this circular that what was 
visualised by the private schoolmasters who constituted the 
College of Preceptors was a profession of independent pro- 
ducers, each selling his services to individual clients, and 
combining together to regulate both the entry into the pro- 
fession and the competition among professionals. This 
professional association—whether called a General Council or 
a College—was to be endowed with certain legal sanctions 
for the enforcement of its decisions. Any such scheme of 
professional self-government required, it is clear, the main- 
tenance of an authoritative register of those entitled to 
practice. 


(b) Conflicting Purposes. 


But in the course of the half century that was destined to 
elapse before the present Teachers’ Registration Council 
could get established, the whole basis of the profession was 
transformed. Instead of a relatively small number of 
independent producers, each master of his own service, we 
have now, for the most part, an army of salaried employees, 
obeying the instructions of public authorities. These pro- 
fessionals of a new type are organised in associations, which 
have now succeeded in getting united into a Council repre- 
senting the profession as a whole. What these modern pro- 
fessionals aim at is, not a restriction of the number of pro- 
fessionals, or the regulation of competition between them, 
but the power to obtain better conditions of employment and 
more freedom to initiate and carry out improvements in the 
technique of their public service. -This desire to share in 
educational administration requires some machinery for 
forming and representing professional opinion in its various 
departments of elementary, secondary, specialist, and 
University instruction. Hence the demand for a supreme 
Professional Council. But this ideal does not require for 
its fulfilment a register of persons entitled to practise as 
professional teachers. Both a representative professional 
Council and a register of teachers may be desirable, and 
even their union in one and the same organisation; but 
they have no necessary connection. Many educational 
administrators, who altogether resent any intervention of 
the organised teachers in the control of schools, have con- 
sistently favoured the establishment of a register which 
should enable the governing Committees of edudational 
institutions, or the parents of individual pupils, to decide 
whether a particular candidate was or was not eligible for 
employment. On the other hand, many enthusiastic 
educationists, officials as well as instructors, have been 
strongly in favour of calling in the representatives of the 
teachers’ organisations to assume a share in the direction of 
the service, whether by systematic consultation or actual 
participation in administrative decisions, yet have not 








believed that any authoritative register of persons qualified 
to teach was either practicable or desirable, and have 
vehemently objected to the details of each successive project 
of this kind. I attribute to this unfortunate mixing together 
of the two purposes of a representative Council and a 
Register, and to our failure to disentangle them, most of the 
delay that has occurred and no small part of the unsatis- 
factory position in which the Teachers’ Registration Council 
now finds itself. 


(c) The Parliamentary Struggle. 


We watch this confusion between two separate and 
distinct ends—a register of persons qualified to teach and 
a council representing the teaching profession—nullifying 
each successive attempt to get either one or the other 
project through Parliament. The first attempt at a Teachers’ 
Register was made by W. E. Forster, as a member of the 
Liberal Cabinet, in the Endowed Schools Bill of 1869. A 
recent Royal Commission had revealed a scandalous state 
of inefficiency, not only in the old grammar schools, but also 
in the innumerable private establishments that provided 
“education” for the middle-class boy or girl.* What 
Forster aimed at was some kind of State control over the 
endowed schools, and some test of efficiency by which parents 
might choose between one private school and another. 
Hence he proposed to set up an Examining Body, half- 
nominated by the Crown and half by the Universities. To 
this Examining Body was to be delegated the power of 
certifying the fitness of masters of endowed schools, and of 
testing the results of their work by annual examinations of 
their pupils. The private schools were to be encouraged to 
reform themselves by voluntarily taking advantage of this 
machinery. “The Government,” he explained to Par- 
liament, “ was naturally very anxious to avoid any inter- 
ference with the right of private school masters, but felt 
it would be nothing Jess than a boon to private school 
masters to offer them the same examination as was made 
compulsory in the case of masters of endowed schools, 
provided they fulfilled the same conditions as were fulfilled 
by the endowed schools.” It is clear that Forster’s scheme 
of a State registration of teachers and a State examination 
of middle-class schools had little in common with the scheme 
of Professional Self-Government outlined by the College of 
Preceptors. Forster had to abandon the attempt to reform 
middle class education by a State registration of teachers 
because neither the Head Masters of the endowed schools, 
nor the proprietors of the private schools, would tolerate 
any external test of their efficiency; and both objected 
to a register of certified or qualified teachers over which 
they had no control. The powerful Head Masters of 
the “‘ public schools ” asserted that a certificate of fitness 
to teach was a “ Prussian” invention, and unworthy of 





* The Royal Commission on Endowed Schools (usually called the 
Taunton Commission), 1864-8, recommended the “ creation of a Council 
of Examinations to consist of 12 members, two to be elected by each 
of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge and London, and 6 to be 
appointed by the Crown. If hereafter the University of Durham should 
acquire a real hold on the education of the north, it would be reasonable 
that it also should be represented on the Council. . . . There are similar 
councils in France and in Prussia, and their services are found to be 
almost essential to the working of the educational system. (1) To 
this Council should be —— the duty of drawing up the general 
rules of or the examinations Of schools, and of appointing the examiners. 
(2) To the same Council should be entrusted the duty of making 
the necessary rules for the exemination of candidates for the office of 
schoolmaster, appointing the examiners, and granting the certificates. 
. . . (8) Lastly, the Council would do a very great service to educa- 
tion by making an annual Report, giving as complete a picture as 
possible of what was being done and of what is still needed to be done. 
Such a report should also contain comp.ete statistical information of 
all the schools, and full account of exhibitions and scholarships 
open to competition, and of the conditions uired for obtaining them ; 
the register of all who had obtained certificates of competency as 


teachers ; and all such information as could be of use to any who were 
concerned with schools.” (Schools Enquiry Commission, Vol. I., 
Report, 1868, pp. 649-651.) 


+ Hansard, February 18th, 1869. 
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imitation: what was required was a gentleman! * It was 
significant that Forster excluded, from his register of 
teachers, “the teachers in schools in receipt of any 
assistance from the money annually voted by Parliament ”— 
meaning the public elementary schools. 

The great Act of 1870 concentrated the energies of educa- 
tional enthusiasts for a couple of decades on providing, 
throughout the whole kindgom, a minimum of instruction 
in “‘ The Three R’s,” without causing the sectarian animosi- 
ties of Church and Chapel to burst into flame. In view of the 
fact that the growing army of elementary school teachers, 
now becoming numerically the largest section of the teaching 
profession, were automatically registered and certificated 
at Whitehall, the demand for a Teachers’ Register dropped 
temporarily out of sight. In 1879, and again in 1881, 
valiant attempts by Playfair and Lubbock to press forward 
Bills for reforming middle-class education by registering 
qualified teachers failed to evoke interest or support. Not 
until the last decade of the century, when public money 
became available under the Technical Instruction Acts, 
and secondary schools began to seek grants from the 
Exchequer, did the question once more come to the front. 
Tn 1890 two Bills for the Registration of Teachers, by Sir R. 
Temple and Mr. A. Acland respectively, were elaborately 
considered by a Select Committee. Temple’s Bill dealt 
only with teachers in Secondary Schools, for whom there 
was to be set up a representative Council, modelled on the 
General Medical Council, governing a little world of its own.T 
Mr. Acland’s Bill aimed at a representative Council for the 
whole profession, with undefined powers, and a register of 
all teachers, whatever the grade or kind of their schools.t 

Before this Committee the whole controversy was fought 
out. Those who wanted a Gencral Council and a Register 
for Secondary Teachers argued that any inclusion of the 
teachers in elementary schools would defeat the chief purpose 
of the Bill, which was to make secondary school teaching as 
much a self-governing profession as that of the doctors. It 
was said to be out of the question for the elementary school 
teachers to be admitted, as this would involve their criti- 
cising through the Council their own employers, the Local 
Authorities and the Central Government, which seems to have 
struck people at this period as impossible! Moreover, 
these teachers needed no new register, and the “ sanction,” 
on which so much stress was then laid, of the inability of 
unregistered practitioners to recover professional remunera- 
tion had little relevance to the position of the salaried 
employees of public authorities. On the other hand, the 
elementary school teachers, though they cared little about 
registration as such, were determined not to be excluded 
from any organisation of the teaching profession; they 
alone, in fact, enjoyed professional training, and it was 
plainly absurd to exclude the only trained teachers from a 
body intended to secure training ; moreover, their exclusion 
from the register would have meant, in practice, the absurdity 
that no one who had ever served in an Elementary School, 
however well-equipped and trained, would be deemed quali- 
fied for entering even the humblest employment in a 
secondary school. This complicated controversy was made 
more complicated, and even given a ccrtain note of exas- 





* Hansard, speech by Mr, Walter on second reading of Bill, March 
15th, 1869. I assume that it was this “ caste ’’ view of public school 
education that induced a member of the Head Masters’ Conference, 
1900, to assert that ‘* Qualifivations necessary for Eton or Winchester 
might be superfluous or unattainable for a good commercial or pre- 
paratory school.” 

+ The Council proposed by Temple’s Bill consisted of 16 members, 
two each to be appointed by the following authorities : the Crown, the 
Education Department, the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge and 
London, and the College of Preceptors ; and four by the whole body of 
registered teachers. 


} The Councii proposed by Mr. Acland’s Bill included representatives 
from the Crown, Universities and the College of Preceptors ; but added 
to these two representatives each from the following professional 
organisations : the N.U.T., the Teachers’ Guild, the Irish National 
Teachers’ Association, and the Educational Institute of Scotland ; and 
one each from the Conference of Head Masters and the Conference of 
Head Mistresses, respectively. 





peration, by ‘ne struggle that I have already described, 
which was then going on between the organised elementary 
school teachers and those who were concerned for the 
continued existence of secondary schools. The Select Com- 
mittee found itself unable to get out of the dilemna, and 
made only an evasive report.* The next step was the 
appointment by Mr. Acland, in 1898, of the Royal Com- 
mission on Secondary Education, which recommended, in 
1895, the creation of an Educational Council (one-third 
Crown nominees, one-third representatives of the Univer- 
sities, and one-third co-opted by these two-thirds), to 
advise the Minister of Education, and to form a register of 
teachers.t| What was done was to establish in 1899, for 
the express purpose of framing, subject to the approval of 
the Board of Education, regulations for a register of teachers, 
and also of advising the Board on any matters referred by 
the Board, a weird “ Consultative Committee.” This Com- 
mittee, appointed entirely by the Board of Education, was 
composed of 18 miscellaneous persons, including three 
Ministers or ex-Ministers, seven Members of Parliament, 
four Ministers of religion, several representatives of the 
Universities, a few head masters of secondary schools, and— 
strange though it seems to-day—absolutely no represen- 
tatives of the Assistant Masters or Mistresses in Secondary 
Schools, whilst the two-thirds of the entire teaching pro- 
fession who were serving in elementary schools were only 
represented by one ex-clementary school teacher, who hap- 
pened to be an M.P. This almost comical travesty of a 
Professional Council (to which two representatives of the 
N.U.T. and one Labour M.P. were added in 1907) has 
continued to exist down to the present day, and has issued 
several useful reports on matters specifically referred to it 
by the Board of Education. But, from first to jast, it has 
never come anywhere near being a Council of the Teaching 
Profession. Its strange and entirely unrepresentative com- 
position has naturally prevented it from having any pro- 
fessional weight. It has never been allowed (and has never 
assumed) any initiative or any independent judgment as to 
what it should consider, and it is needless to say that it has 
never considered itself as the professional critic of the ad- 
ministration of the Board of Education. 


(d) The Bungle of the First Registration Council. 


But for its first two years the Consultative Committee 
devoted itself to the business which had been specifically 
assigned to it, of framing the regulations for a Teachers’ 
Register. And here the Committee, together with the 
Board of Education which gave its formal sanction to what 
was proposed, committed a blunder—even, probably an 
illegality—for which it seems nowadays difficult to account. 
Parliament had explicitly enacted that there was to be one 
register of teachers, and that the teachers’ names in this 
one register were to be arranged in alphabetical order. 
Without any public discussion, or any explanatory report, 
either by the Consultative Committee or by the Board of 
Education, there was issued, in 1902, an Order in Council, 
prescribing, not, as the Act of Parliament had directed, a 
single alphabetical list of teachers, but two lists, the notorious 
double-columned Register, Column A being for the names 


* It is unnecessary to recite all the succeeding legislative projects. 
The “Temple ” and “ Macdonald ” Bills of 1898 found little support. 
In 1896 Sir John Gorst introduced a Government Bill—reintroduced 
in the House of Lords in 1898 by the Duke of Devonshire—of which 
the new feature was the concession, to the registered teachers them- 
selves, ‘of the election of one-third of the members of the Council. 


+ “Such an Educational Council ought to be small, not exceeding 
12 members. Of these one-third might be appointed by the Crown ; 
one-third by the four Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, London and 
Victoria, and one-third might be selected by the rest of the Council 
from among experienced members of the teaching profession.” This 
Council was to be “ rather an independent body than a Department of 
State . . . which may advise the Minister . . . while such a@ pro- 
fessional function as the registration of teachers might be entirely 
committed to it.” (Report of Royal Commission on Secondary 
Education, 1895, Part IV., pp. 258-9.) 
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of those qualified to teach in public elementary schools, and 
Column B for the names of those qualified to teach in 
“schools other than public elementary ”—that is to say, 
secondary schools. At the same time, the Order in Council, 
which recited that these were the regulations “‘ framed by 
the Consultative Committee with the approval of the Board 
of Education,”’ specified in minute detail the qualifications 
which alone should entitle teachers to be registered in 
Column A and Column B respectively—the one to be open 
to certificated teachers in public elementary schools, the 
other only to those who, besides having prescribed academic 
qualifications, had actually taught for a prolonged term in a 
secondary school recognised by the Board of Education. 

This amazing perversion of the Teachers’ Register which 
Parliament had ordered naturally provoked the greatest 
resentment. The N.U.T. never ceased to argue that the 
whole proceedings were ultra vires, and that the Register 
in two columns was a direct defiance of the decision of the 
House of Commons against any barrier between the two 
branches of the profession.* Moreover, from what pur- 
ported to be a Register of Teachers as such, all but teachers 
in elementary or secondary schools were, at the outset, 
excluded. It was proposed, indeed, that supplemental 
registers should at some future time be formed, but the 
regulations for these were never formulated. 

Thus the Teachers’ Register of 1902 plainly stood con- 
demned from the start. Equally unfortunate was the first 
attempt to form a Council of the Profession. To adjudicate 
on claims to be registered in one or other column of the 
Register, a strictly subordinate and purely administrative 
body, called “The Teachers’ Registration Council” was 
appointed by the Board of Education, consisting of six 
nominees of the Government (not one of whom was an ele- 
mentary school teacher), and one representative each of the 
six principal associations of teachers.t In the reports of this 
unfortunate Council, during 1902-6, we see it struggling with 
a maze of vacillating and inconsistent instructions from the 
Board of Education ; from the Board’s advisory body, the 
Consultative Committee just described ; and, not least in 
control, from the Lords of the Treasury. The Treasury 
refused to allow any money to be spent, other than that 





*The controversy about the formation of the Register reflected 
the current controversy between the secondary and elementary school 
teachers described in Chapter II. of this Report. The double register 
was, in fact, a victory for the organised secondary school teachers. 
“Another point which he trusted might be considered as fixed,” 
stated a leading head master in 1900, “ was the Resolution of the 
Conference in 1898, that in the Register of Teachers a distinction 
should be clearly drawn between persons qualified to teach in secondary 
and those who were qualified to teach in elementary schools.” (Report 
of the Conference of Head Mastérs, 1900.) The formation of this 
double register roused bitter resentment at each successive annual 
Conference of the N.U.T. “ That Conference, having considered the 
Order in Council regulating the registration of teachers, protests, 
in the most emphatic manner, against the injustice which will be 
inflicted on the Primary Teachers of the country by the introduction 
into the Register of two lists. Further, the Conference considers 
that the exclusion of Primary Teachers, possessing these academical 
and other educational! distinctions necessary to qualify for admission 
to Column B, until they have worked for twelve months in a school 
other than elementary, is grossly unfair to the teachers concerned, 
and is likely to mislead the public. The Conference therefore urges 
the Government to remove these objectionable regulations by the 
issue of a supplementary order.” (N.U.T. Report, 1902. Resolutions 
of Conference, 1902, p. Ixx.) “It was planned by a Consultative 
Committee acting ultra vires, in distinct contravention of the Act. It 
was built upon a foundation of exclusiveness and invidiousness. It 
did not obtain the support of teachers generally, and consequently 
has toppled down. If a Register of Teachers is to exist in this country 
it must be comprehensive, free from class prejudice, efficient, and fair. 
The support of the N.U.T. will be heartily given to Mr. Birrell’s action 
in the matter ” of the abolition of the Register. (N.U.T. Report, 1906. 
Presidential address, p. xxxiv.) The origin of the misunderstanding 
can now be perceived. There is a legitimate and necessary distinction 
between an elementary and secondary school (for instance, the age 
at which the child leaves school), but there is no necessary distinction, 
either on personal or professional grounds, between particular employees 
actually at work in the different types of establishments. A register of 
teachers was, in fact, an altogether false method of demarcation 
between the elementary and secondary school systems. 

+ The Head Masters’ Conference, the Incorporated Association of 
Head Masters, the Association of Head Mistresses, the College of Pre- 
ceptors, the Teachers’ Guild, and the National Union of Teachers. 





extracted by feces from the teachers registering ; and as the 
certificated elementary teachers were mechanically put on 
Column A from the list supplied by the Board of Education 
without personal application or fee, and as the secondary 
teachers, who paid a guinea fee, were relatively less numerous, 
there was never sufficient money to warrant even the 
printing of the enormously voluminous register that had been 
thus mechanically created. The Board of Education 
insisted on keeping in its own hands the “ recognition ”’ of 
secondary schools, service at which alone could qualify for 
registration in Column B; and yet failed, in its current 
regulations for secondary schools, even to refer to the 
existence of the Register,* let alone give a hint that regis- 
tration of teachers was regarded as desirable. Meanwhile 
there were no extra grants given, and consequently there 
was no development of training colleges for secondary 
teachers, notably as regards men, that would have pro- 
vided, even in a whole generation, for a sufficient supply of 
traincd teachers to staff all the secondary. schools, so that 
there was at no time any prospect that cither training or 
registration could be made obligatory. After four years’ 
vain struggling, the Registration Council—denied control 
over the conditions of registration, refused the funds neces- 
sary for its own expenses, prevented from printing th« 
register of the teachers who had proved their qualifications 
and paid their fees—reported that it could not hope to 
carry out successfully the work which the Board of Educa- 
tion had assigned to it. 

The Board, which by this time had shaken itself free from 
the influences to which it had succumbed in 1899, when it 
asked Parliament to authorise a Teachers’ Register, now 
knocked the Register on the head. The fact that eight 
thousand secondary teachers had paid their guineas was got 
over by persuading the Treasury to allow the money to be 
refunded on demand. The obligation to frame a register 
which the Act of 1899 had imposed was to be got rid of by a 
new Education Act. The Board explained that “ suitable 
alterations in their own Regulations and in schemes for 
Secondary Schools would do as much to encourage the 
training of Teachers for Secondary Schools in the absence 
of a Register, as would be the case were any practicable 
scheme for Registration superadded.” A supplementary 
Memorandum was issued, in which the Board announced 
“three important changes in regard to Secondary Schools 
and Teachers, which will in themselves go further than any 
Register of Teachers could go in organising this part of the 
field and in helping parents to select suitable schools for 
their children. In the first place the Board have provided 
for the establishment of a periodical list of Secondary 
Schools recognised after full inspection as efficient in their 
staff, course of instruction, premises and equipment. In 
the next place, after July 31st, 1907, a certain proportion of 
all new teachers appointed to the staff of a school on this 
periodical list will be required to have gone through a recog- 
nised course of training ; and, in the third place, the Board 





*It is interesting to note that in the regulations for secondary 
schools for 1902 and 1903 respectively, before the Teachers’ Registra- 
tion Council had started work, the Board did require the teachers in 
grant-aided secondary schools to be on the “ official register of teachers.”’ 
This requirement was deliberately withdrawn in the regulations issued 
in succeeding years. This fact is referred to in the Teachers’ Regis- 
tration Council Report for 1905, p. 7. The indifference, if not the 
hostility, of the Board 6f Education to the Teachers’ Register was 
also shown by the sharp distinction made between “ recognition ” for 
the purpose of grants in aid, which was given after regular and adequate 
inspection, and ** recognition ~ for the purpose of the Teachers’ Register 
which was at once dilatory, careless, and capricious. 

+ In thcir final Report the Teachers’ Registration Council remark : 
“the Council would once more urge that, as Parliament has not vet 
seen fit to enforce registration by direct statutory sanctions, the 
purpose which a register of teachers can serve must continue to be 
dependent on the measure of practical sympathy extended to it by 
the Board. If such driving power as the administrative action of the 
Board can supply is lacking, the effort to improve the stat ts an | pio- 
mote the unification of the profe'son throuzh the medium of a 
reconstructed Register must Icad to fresh disappointment.” (Final 
Report of the Teachers’ Registration Council, January, 1907—March, 
1908, p. 3.) 
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announced a new system of Grants for the training of 
Secondary School Teachers.” ( 

Thus ended the first ill-fated attempt at a register of 
teachers. The Board of Education elsewhere explained in 
1906 that the project started in 1861 by the College of Pre- 
ceptors had become inapplicable to the teaching profession, 
because this no longer consisted of independent prac- 
titioners. ‘“‘ Teachers in schools and similar educational 
institutions do not come into individual relationship with 
the public as doctors or lawyers may do. Their activity 
is necessarily a part of an organised society called ‘ the 
school,’ and is hampered or fostered by many things besides 
their individual academic attainments and professional 
training and experience. The constitution of the governing 
body, the personality of the principal, the number of the 
staff, the suitability of the buildings, the equipment in 
books and apparatus, and, not least, the sufficiency of his own 
salary and the nature of his official tenure, are all things of 
the greatest importance to the teacher himself and to the 
parent in judging the teacher’s efficiency. No register of 
teachers can help either teacher or parent in any of these 
matters.’’* 


(e) The Concordat of the Profession. 


Meanwhile the remarkable unification of educational 
administration (involving the inclusion not only of all 
technological instruction, but also of secondary and Univer- 
sity education as State functions) which the Acts of 1902-3 
had succeeded in effecting, and the no less remarkable 
organisation by Sir Robert Morant of the greatly extended 
public service of the Board of Education in four parallel 
branches dealing respectively with elementary, secondary, 
technical and University education, prepared the way for 
a more harmonious development. Now that all branches 
of education, University, Secondary and Technological, 
as well as Elementary, were alike recognised as State func- 
tions, the old ideal of the College of Preceptors—a guild of 
individual professionals, each a law unto himself, but com- 
bined together to exclude unqualified interlopers—had 
perforce to be abandoned. On the other hand, the immi- 
nence of an all-powerful and ubiquitous bureaucracy, local 
as well as central, was creating a new feeling of solidarity 
between secondaryand elementary school teachers and extend- 
ing this to the teachers of special subjects in the municipal 
institutions. Hence,‘when the Board of Education declared 
its intention of simply abolishing the teachers’ register, and 
introduced the Education (Administrative Provisions) Bill 
1907, it found considerable opposition, not only from the 
favoured second:ry school teachers, but also from the 
N.U.T. When the Bill reached the House of Lords the Board 
of Education found itself constrained to provide, by statute, 
for the future establishment of “a Registration Council 
representative of the teaching profession,’ to whom was to 
be assigned the duty of forming and keeping a register of 
such teachers as should satisfy the conditions of registration 
which that Council was itself to prescribe. The blunder of 
the Consultative Committee was tacitly condemned in the 
explicit statutory provision that the new register was to 
“contain the names and addresses of all registered teachers 
in alphabetical order in one column, together with the date 
of their registration, and such further statement as regards 
their attainments, training, and experience as the Council 
may from time to time determine that it is desirable to set 
forth.”*+ This momentous decision to establish a Council 
exclusively representative of the teaching profession— 
perhaps more momentous than the Government or the nation 
realised at the time—was a new departure. In all former 
projects the representatives to be directly elected by the 
teachers, even if admitted at all, had only formed a fraction 
of the Council, the remainder of the members being nomi- 





* Report of Board of Education, 1905-6, pp. 17-18. 
} Board of Education: Scheme for a New Teachers’ Registration 
Council proposed to the Board of Education by the Representatives of 
Certain E ducational Associations, 1908. Cd. 4185, p. 5. 
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nated by the Crown or by other non-professional authorities, 
But the teaching profession was now promised that, if its 
several sections could agree among themselves, they would 
be given an independent, an authoritative and a publicly. 
recognised Professional Council, representing the profession 
as a whole and the profession exclusively. ‘“‘ The elemen- 
tary school teachers,”’ we are told in a Memorandum by the 
Board of Education, “ accordingly undertook to endeavour 
to come to an agreement with the other branches of the 
teaching profession as to the lines on which a new Register 
satisfactory to the profession could be produced.”* In 
fact, the leaders of all the different branches of the pro- 
fession promised to “ call together representative gatherings 
of teachers, with a view to arriving at an agreed basis for 
the new Registration Council, which would then be laid by 
them before the Board of Education with a view to the 
ultimate establishment of a Council agreed upon by the 
Teaching Profession, so that there should be no element of 
bureaucratic dictation or control, but so that the Teaching 
Profession itself should arrange the body which was virtually 
to control the public registration of all persons desirous of 
becoming Teachers in any public sense.” In this extract 
we again see the unfortunate identification of a Professional 
Council with a Register of persons qualified to teach. The 
truth is that the Board of Education was not yet really con- 
verted to either the one or the other, and was still confused 
between these two quite disconnected ideals. In a series 
of Conferences, inaugurated by the Federal Council of 
Secondary School Associations, { the elementary and secondary 
school teachers came to realise that what they wanted 
was a representative council, which could act in the name of 
what was plainly a single profession, and which could take 
a free and independent part in developing the theory and 
practice of one of the greatest of public services. Such a 
Council might, as I shall presently show, need an Electoral 
Roll of all who were in fact teaching. But the formation 
of a Register of persons who might be deemed qualified to 
engage in the teaching profession in one or other of its 
branches was not the principal object of such a Council, 
though it might be one of the duties which it undertook. 
In the remarkable series of Special Reports,§ issued by the 
Board of Education between 1908 and 1911, we see the 
progress of these negotiations between the different branches 
of the educational service, the different organisations being 
in these years in almost continuous communication with the 
Permanent Officials of the Board of Education. After 
three years’ deliberation the representatives of the teachers 
managed to agree amongst themselves, and, what is more 
important, to convert the accomplished administrators of 
the Board of Education to the new conception of a Pro- 
fessional Council, which was to be really representative of 
the teaching profession—as Sir Robert Morant put it in his 
final report, “‘to be manned in a way which will achieve 
this . . . not to be composed ” (as was the case with the 
Consultative Committee !) “‘ of persons interested in educa- 
tion from any other than the teachers’ point of view—.g., 
Governors, politicians, members of Local Authorities, etc., 
ete.”|| The Board of Education insisted, significantly 





* Ibid. 

+ Ibid. 

t Report of Proceedings at a Conference held at Clothworkers’ 
Hall, 1909. (Federal Council of Secondary School Associations.) 

§ Four Reports: Board of Education: Scheme for a New Teachers’ 
Registration Council (Copy of correspondence concerning the above, 
subsequent to the publication (in July last) of the proposals submitted 
to the Board of Education by the Representatives of certain Educational 
Associations); 1908. Cd. 4402. Memorandum on the Registration 
of Teachers and the Abolition of the Register. Cd. 3107. Board of 
Education : Scheme for a New Teachers’ Registration Council proposed 
to the Board of Education by the Representatives of Certain Educational 
Associations, 1908. Cd. 4185. Board of Education: Further Papers 
relating to the Registration of Teachers and the proposed Registration 
Council. (In continuation of Cd. 4185 and Cd. 4402. 1911. Cd. 
5726.) 

Board of Education: Further Papers relating to the Registration 
of Teachers and the Proposed Registration Council. (In continuance of 
Cd. 4185 and Cd. 4402). Cd. 5726. 1911, p. 44. 
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enough, that this new Council should be, in form, the 
counterpart of the newly organised Board of Education ; 
that is, the Professional Council, like the Government 
Department, was to view the profession as made up of four 
divisions—elementary, secondary, specialist and Univer- 
sity—all acting together as a Council representative of the 
professions as a whole. 


({) The Constitution of the Existing Council. 


The new body, which was thus to be representative of, 
and to act for the whole profession—-still styled The Teachers’ 
Registration Council—was established by Order in Council 
of February 29th, 1912. As there was no list in existence 
of the teachers who were actually practising their pro- 
fession which might have served as an Electoral Roll, it was 
necessary to secure the representative character of the Pro- 
fessional Council by some device other than simple election. 
For this purpose the Order in Council employed the various 
professional organisations that I have described. But the 
fact that the Board of Education had at last a “ Universi- 
ties Branch,” and that the professors, lecturers, readers, 
demonstrators and tutors of the Universities were now, 
almost for the first time, formally regarded as “ teachers,” 
was made the ground for giving to the Universities—as if 
they were Professional Associations of Teachers*—one- 
fourth of the whole membership of the Council. It was 
apparently thought imperative that each of the eleven 
Universities of England and Wales, however limited was its 
teaching staff, should be given one representative, who 
was to be appointed by its Senate, Board of Faculties or 
Academic Council. It followed that each of the other 
three divisions of the Council had also to be given eleven 
members. The National Union of Teachers, together with 
its two main sectional organisations, the National Associa- 
tion of Head Teachers and the National Federation of 
Assistant Teachers respectively, chose eleven members. 
The ten principal secondary school teachers’ associationst 
severally chose altogether eleven members. Finally, eleven 
more members, completing the total of forty-four elected 
members, were to be chosen, in a complicated way, by no 
fewer than twenty-nine different organisations, which were 
assumed to represent the specialist teachers.~ The repre- 








* What the bulk of the teachers were aiming at—alike in the ele- 
mentary and in the secondary school world—was the formation of 
a new body through which those who actually performed the service 
of teaching, the “* producers,” should exercise some control over the 
conditions and the technique of their work. The Universities are, 
of course, as much a part of the educational service as the Technological 
Institutes ; and it would have been quite logical to have accorded 
representation on the Teachers’ Registration Council to the professors, 
lecturers, demonstrators, and tutors (possibly something like a thousand 
in number) actually giving instruction at the eleven Universities of 
England and Wales; or to any professional organisation that they 
might form. But the governing bodies of the Universities, to which 
the representation was given, are no more professional associations than 
the governing bodies of secondary schools or the managers of elementary 
schools. The matter was not mended by the requirement that the 
representative of the governing body should himself have been at 
some time engaged in tuition. As a matter of fact, the nominecs of 
the governing bodies of the Universities tend practically to represent 
the interests, partly of these institutions as bodies concerned to main- 
tain their clientele of students, but mainly of the graduate students 
as candidates for entering the teaching profession. Perhaps this was 
what was intended. The professional association of the teaching 
staffs of Universities has still to be formed. 

+ The Head Masters’ Conference, the Association of Head Masters, 
the Association of Head Mistresses (having two representatives), the 
Assistant Masters’ Association, the Assistant Mistresses’ Association, 
the Association of Preparatory Schools, the Private Schools Associa- 
tion, the College of Preceptors, the Teachers’ Guild and the Froebel 
Society. 

¢ These associations are the Association of Technical Institutions, 
the Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions, National Society 
of Art Masters, Art Teachers’ Guild, Royal Drawing Society, Royal 
Academy of Music, Union of Graduates in Music Incorporated, Union 
of Directors of Music in Secondary Schools, Incorporated Society of 
Musicians, Guildhall School of Music, Royal College of Organists, 
National Shorthand Association (Incorporated), Teachers’ Section ; 





sentation of this branch of the profession was found, in fact, 
to be a task of the greatest difficulty. In the absence of any 
complete or coherent organisations of the several sections 
into which it is divided, the Board of Education was driven 
to abandon its own principle of admitting none but bodies 
of teachers, and in some cases to include in the list, as the 
only available institutions, bodies largely made up of 
amateurs, educational administrators and philanthropists.* 
It was therefore provided that all the members of the Council, 
apart from the co-opted Chairman, should be persons actually 
or recently engaged in teaching. The Chairman, to be 
chosen by the elected members from outside their own 
number, would be, it is contemplated, “‘a man of dis- 
tinction . . . not identified with anyone of the several 
branches or sections.” 

It must be admitted that the powers officially conceded 
to the new body seem hardly commensurate with the long 
and complicated travail of bringing the Teachers’ Council 
to birth. Whilst it was commonly talked of, at the Board 
of Education, as well as among the teachers, as a Profes- 
sional Council, from which great things were to be expected, 
the cold print of the Order in Council gave it only the one 
duty of “ forming and keeping a Register of such teachers 
as satisfy the conditions of registration established by the 
Council.” It was given no powers either to compel regis- 
tration, or to put under any disability those who chose to 
remain unregistered or those to whom registration was 
refused. Finally, it must be added, the Council was pro- 
vided with no endowment, and was instructed to impose a 
fee, so that it was forbidden to offer gratuitously the regis- 
tration which it could not enforce. 

It is a remarkable testimony to the growing feeling of 
solidarity among teachers of all grades, and their determina- 
tion to share in the administration of their public service, 
that the new Professional Council has begun its work in a 
fine spirit of enthusiasm, and with an absence of friction 
between different sections, which is worthy of the highest 
promise. From the first it has claimed as its function the 
task of bringing about the “ self-government and self- 
organisation ” which it declares to be necessary to “ place 
the work of teaching on a truly professional basis.” ‘ To 
this end” the Council announces that it “ will take an 
active part in the development of a considered policy in 
relation to the preparation of teachers for their work, with 
the object of rendering it difficult for unqualified persons to 
engage in teaching. The method of testing the teachers’ 
work, whether by examination of pupils or by official 
inspection, will also receive attention, and it is to be noted 
that already it is proposed to give the Registration Council 





Society of Certificated Teachers of Shorthand, Association of Book- 
keeping Teachers, Incorporated Society of Commercial Teachers, 
Association of Teachers of Domestic Science, National Association 
of Manual Training Teachers, Educational Handwork Association, 
Incorporated Gymnastic Teachers’ Institute, British College of Physical 
Education, Ling Association, National Society of Physical Education, 
Union of Teachers of the Deaf on the Pure Oral System, National 
Association of Teachers of the Deaf, College of Teachers of the Blind, 
Smith Training College of the Royal Normal College for the Blind, 
Training College Association, Teachers’ Training Association. 


* To enable the Council to cope with the difficulties of this branch, 
it was directed to form ten separate committees, representing respec- 
tively technology, art, music, commercial subjects, domestic science, 
handwork, physical training, the teaching of the deaf, the teaching of 
the blind and the training of teachers. These committees are in all 
cases to consist of (a) the member or members of the Council repre- 
senting the group of organisations forming the electoral unit, (») such 
other persons, not being members of the Council, as the Council, after 
considering the representation of any other bodies, may select. These 
Committees, varying in membership from five to fourteen, accordingly 
include additional representatives of the recognised organisations, and 
in about half a dozen cases, a representative from some other organisa- 
tion. 

+ Cd. 5726, p. 44. The first Chairman was the Rt. Hon. A. H. 
Acland, the second is Dr. Michael Sadicr. 

¢ The Treasury guaranteed the expenses of the Council up to £8,000 
a year for the first three years, to be repaid out of the registration fees. 
This sum has, however, not been drawn upon, and the Teachers’ Regis- 
tration Council has hitherto proved itself to be self-supporting. 
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representation on the official advisory body to be instituted 
in connection with the suggested scheme for the co-ordina- 
tion of examinations. ... . Matters concerning salaries, 
pensions and conditions of work, such as are of general 
interest to all teachers, will in due course be considered by 
the Council, and it is expected that this body will furnish 
an important: means for bringing the view of teachers before 
the public. It is anticipated also that the Council will be 
able to organise systematic research into educational 
problems, and so play an important part in the development 
of a true science of education, taking steps to make public from 
time to time the practical conclusions to be deduced from 
the investigations undertaken.’’* 

But, notwithstanding all these aspirations, it must be 
remembered that the Council is officially styled the Teachers’ 
Registration Council, and has only one duty actually 
assigned to it—namely, that of compiling a register. To this 
task, accordingly, it had first to address itself. The question 
arose, upon what principles was the Register to be framed ? 
The Council had to decide whether the Register should be a 
Register of the profession—that is to say, of the persons 
furnished with whatever academic and other qualifications 
the public authorities and other employers in fact require 
who are actually practising the profession ; or whether it 
should be a Register of the more limited number of teachers 
holding specified qualifications which the Council itself 
deemed desirable in a teacher. The Council decided for 
the latter view, and has accordingly started a Register of 
“approved persons.” It had then to decide on what its 
approval should depend, and in particular, what evidence, 
if any, of systematic training in the art of teaching it should 
require, in addition to academic or practical qualifications, 
and how far mere experience in teaching could be accepted 
in lieu of one or the other. It was, of course, realised that, 
in fairness to existing teachers, those already at work in the 
profession had to be registered on comparatively easy terms, 
whilst for those entering after 1920 much more stringent 
conditions are prescribed. The kind and amount of pro- 
fessional training to be then required is now being settled 
for each branch of the profession. The Council has had to 
pick its way among a maze of separate examinations, 
particularly in the realm of such specialist teachers as those 
of music, physical training and commercial subjects. In 
all this range of work the Council is showing insight and 
determination, and is surmounting, more successfully than 
was expected to be possible, the difficulties presented by 
competing organisations and professional jealousies. On the 
top of all this business has been the very considerable mis- 
sionary activity required to overcome the discouraging 
failure of the first Teachers’ Registration Council; and, 
without any bribe or sanction, to induce the qualified 
teachers in all branches, up and down the country, to pay 
the fee of a guinea, and apply for registration. At the 
present time it is understood that 11,000 teachers, from 
University Professors down to private infant governesses, 
have thus been registered. 


(g) What are the Uses of a Teachers’ Register ? 


In spite of the tact and ingenuity with which the Teachers’ 
Registration Council has grappled with its task, I cannot 
help thinking that, when the year 1920 comes, it will find 
itself and its Register in a very awkward position. The 
Council has already formally excluded from the Register, 
out of the whole body ofjtcachers at work (actually with 
the approval of the Board of Education) in the public 
elementary schools, not only the Supplementary Teachers, 
though a few of these happen, in fact, to be quite efficient, 
but also the so-called Uncertificated Teachers, who must have 
passed various examinations, and all of whom _ possess 





* Official Statement issued by the Council, March, 1915. 








certificates of one sort or another. This means that at 
least one-third of the present elementary school teachers 
are to continue to practise unregistered.* But this is not 
all. After 1920 no elementary school teacher will be 
admitted to the Register who has not passed through a 
recognised Training College. It is said that only a third of 
the whole body at present in employment would find them- 
selves qualified under the conditions to be imposed after 
1920. Now, it is quite out of the question for the Board of 
Education, within the next five years, to confine employ- 
ment in the public elementary schools to anything like so 
restricted a class; or to create, within anything like that 
period sufficient Ccllege-trained teachers to fill all the 
vacancies—even if the Board were disposed to attempt it! 
Hence it is clear that a large majority of the incoming 
elementary school teachers, during many years, will almost 
certainly find themselves refused admission to the Register 
of their profession. I am not sufficiently conversant with the 
world of secondary and specialist teachers to estimate how 
far the qualifications now being laid down by the Teachers’ 
Registration Council will, as a matter of fact, exclude, 
after 1920, the secondary and specialist teachers, who will 
thereafter be entering, not only the private venture schools 
but also the publicly managed institutions. I gather that 
those who will then be condemned as unqualified will form a 
large part of the teachers who will actually be employed. 
Hence we shall have two “ recognised” professions: a 
comparatively small body of teachers approved by the 
Teachers’ Registration Council, and a much larger number 
who will have been approved in the most practical of all 
senses—that is, by appointment by public authorities, by 
payment out of public funds and by sanction of the Minister 
of Education responsible to Parliament. Such a position 
would, I fear, not only destroy the usefulness of the Register,t 
but would also—by making friction between the Council, 
the Local Education Authorities, and the Board of Educa- 
tion—destroy all hope of the present Registrafion body ever 
developing into a Professional Council charged with a definite 
share in educational administration. 

‘ This pending disaster will, I think, during the next few 
years, force the Board of Education and the Council to 
reconsider the whole question of a Register of teachers, 





* For this decision, indeed, the Council had the authority of the 
Board of Education’s approval, in 1902, of the similar action of the 
Consultative Committee and Teachers’ Registration Council of that 
date. But this precedent would hardly have been followed except for 
the pressure of the N.U.T. representatives, who objected to the admis- 
sion of elementary school teachers who were not qualified to join this 
organisation. 

+ The dilemma has already been commented on by a representative 
of the elementary school teachers: “ The Registration Council and 
Whitehall are thus pulling in opposite directions. The compilers of 
the Register believe in college training, but have done their best to 
safeguard the ‘ vested interests’ of existing teachers. The Board of 
Education, on the other hand, are bent on increasing the number of 
non-collegiates, but persist in branding them with a perpetual mark of 
inferiority. Unless an agreement for common action is arrived at we 
will therefore have in the primary schools three classes of certificated 
teachers—-those eligible for promotion and for admission to the 
Register ; those ineligible for promotion, but eligible for the Register ; 
and those ineligible both for promotion and the Register. Such a 
position is intolerable in the extreme. The Board of Education must 
abandon its alliance with the reactionaries and pseudo-economists and 
fall into line with the Registration Council. The Acting Teachers’ 
Examination should be abolished after December 31, 1918, and all 
certificates granted before that date recognised as of uniform merit. 
Unless this is done the Register is in great danger of destruction. 
Primary teachers cannot and will not consent to treat their future 
non-collegiate colleagues as professional lepers. Our organisation 
must remain open to them and give them protection, e-pecially when 
we remember that there are education authorities who encourage 
young teachers to remain outside a training college. Unless, there- 
fore, the statesmanlike policy of the Registration Council be adopted 
the National Union of Teachers may be compelled in the near future 
to boycott and, if necessary, destroy the Register. Personally, I 
would regret such a contingency, but it is the only course to adopt if 
the Board of Education persist in their acquiescence to the thraldom 
of the obscurantists.” (Article by A. W. Dakers in The Times’ Educa- 
tional Supplement, December, 1913.) 
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and its relation to the representative body of the profession.* 

Let us summarise the different arguments that have been 
used in favour of a Register of Teachers. According to one 
view, perhaps the oldest of all, the object of a professional 
Register is to enable the public to distinguish between 
those practitioners who have, and those who have not, 
fulfilled certain requirements in the way of academic or 
other qualifications, and of professional training, and thus 
to afford some protection against incompetent practitioners. 
Those who hold this view often refer, as did the College of 
Preceptors in 1861, to the analogy of the register of qualified 
medical practitioners, as affording a ready means of avoiding 
the unqualified quack. Another object, often mingled with 
the former, is the gradual raising of the standard of qualifica- 
tion of the profession, and, in particular, the encouragement 
and promotion of professional training, by offering, to such 
practitioners as obtain the higher qualifications, the distinc- 
tion of registration. This appears to be the present position 
of the register of dentists. It may be noted that both these 
objects of a professional register are independent of the 
character of the registering authority. They might be 
secured (as, in fact, they are secured, for various professions, 
in the United States, several of the British Dominions and 
some European countries) by registration by a Government 
Department or a State Board. A third object, which we 
see inspiring much of the enthusiasm for a Teachers’ Register, 
is to make the keeping of the Register the instrument of 
“* professional self-government.” It has often been claimed 
that it is the distinctive mark of a profession that incoming 
practitioners are licensed by the professional body, and 
not by outsiders, and that any examinations qualifying 
for registration are under the exclusive control of the 
profession itself. This, it is urged, was the position of the 
medizval gilds, as it is, in some sense, that of the Anglican 
clergy, that of the lawyers (in the United Kingdom, the 
British Dominions, and the United States, though not 
elsewhere), and, to a modified degree, that of the medical 
profession in this and many other countries. There is yet 
a fourth object for which a Register is required—this being 
the most modern of all—namely, the creation of an Electoral 
Roll, upon which may be based a representative body, 
speaking for the profession as a whole, to which the com- 
munity can entrust a share in the administration and control 
of the service. Such a register of teachers has been recently 
introduced in France for the express purpose of enabling 
the organised profession to take a very real part in all 
educational administration, from the choice of school books 
to the curriculum for professional training, from the dis- 
ciplinary punishment of individual teachers up to their 
promotion to headships. I may cite, by way of analogy, 
the representation of different grades of Anglican clergymen 
in the Lower House of Convocation, and of Presbyterian 
ministers in the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 





* Throughout the negotiations between the Board of Education and 
the Teaching Profession, which culminated in the establishment of the 
present T.R.C., there seems to have been an absence of frank dis- 
cussion as to whether or not a Register of Teachers was practicable or 
desirable, and if practicable and desirable, what should be its basis 
and its use. A cynical student of the documents might, indeed, sug- 
gest that the Board of Education officials thought the whole movement 
futile and dangerous and only gave way to pressure, intimating in 
advance that they were in no way responsible for the success of the 
new body, and that the new body would have no part in the national or 
local administration of the educational service. An educational 
expert, writing in The Morning Post, July 31, 1908—at the very time 
when the Board of Education was negotiating with the Teachers’ 
Associations for the establishment of a new Teachers’ Registration 
Council—sums up the position in these warning words: “ A profes- 
sional Register of Teachers may be called into existence, but it will 
stand or fail as the Board of Education decree. This being so, the 
present deadlock in the formation of the new Council seems of little 
moment. It is infinitely more important that the Board of Education 
should recognise that in creating a Registration Council they will incur 
moral responsibilities which cannot be shaken off. Each day they 
tighten their control over the schools of this country ; and, as para- 
mount authority, it is no longer possible for them to stand aside from 
th administration of a scheme which affects education, and which is, 
moreover, founded on their own Act.” 





I may mention also the machinery utilised in Great Britain 
for the election of a checkweighman under the Coal Mines 
Regulation Acts; in Victoria for the election of the Wages 
Boards; in the Canton of Basel for all the cantonal em- 
ployees in every branch of administration, and in France 
for the representation of the railway workers in the adminis- 
tration of the State railways. 

Now, I cannot help thinking that, as a means of attaining 
the first three objects in the England of to-day, a register is 
inapplicable to the Teaching Profession. The contention 
that a Register of Teachers, like the register of doctors, 
prevents the employment of quacks is—as regards the great 
mass of teachers—entirely out of date, even if it ever possessed 
any validity. The Medical Register is required because the 
great majority of doctors are independent practitioners, 
who are “individual producers,” responsible only to a 
succession of clients, who enjoy freedom of choice as to 
whether or not they will engage a professional at all, and 
which professional ; and who themselves individually pay 
his fees. Such a succession of individual clients, each 
needing only occasional service, are assumed to be unable 
to test the professional qualifications of those who hold 
themselves out as practitioners, and it is on this ground, 
the client’s protection, that a minimum standard is legally 
required. When the College of Preceptors in 1861 asked for 
registration, what was desired was a register of those keepers 
of private venture schools who dealt with a succession of 
parents free to choose any school they could pay for, but 
assumed to be unable to estimate for themselves the quali- 
fications of the rival schoolmasters.* For the private 
teachers serving private pupils, and for the keepers of 
private venture schools, such a Register might still be. of 
use. But nowadays the vast majority of teachers do not 
keep private venture schools, or teach private pupils, and 
therefore do not serve individual clients. They are salaried 
employees, entering into lasting contracts of service, not 
with the parents of their pupils or the pupils themselves, 
but with local authorities or other bodies of public character, 
subject to the control of Parliament and a Government 
Department. These employers of teachers, unlike the 
parents, have no need of the protection which a register of 
qualified persons is assumed to afford ; they have their own 
expert adviser$ who think they know what qualities and 
capacities are required for each particular vacancy. More- 
over, it is the duty of the Board of Education to see to it 
that all publicly controlled or aided schools are kept 
efficient, and therefore that none but sufficiently competent 
and sufficiently suitable teachers are employed. 

The second object, that of encouraging and promoting 
professional training, and of stimulating the teachers 
generally to obtain higher qualifications, cannot, as we now 
realise, be much affected by offering the distinction of 
registration. The training and qualifications are attested 
by their own diplomas, which speak for themselves, and 
which carry, with the expert advisers of the appointing 
bodies, all the weight that they are thought to deserve. 
The mere fact that the candidate has, on the strength of 
these qualifications, been admitted to the Register adds 
literally nothing to their value. Moreover, it seems clear 
that the only practical way of getting the schools staffed by 
professionally trained teachers is to afford opportunities 
for training (including maintenance scholarships), in suffi- 
cient quantity to produce each year the necessary number 
of qualified candidates to fill all the vacancies. This is, 
in the main, a question of the amount of Government Grant 
available, and not of registration. 

The third object, that of attaining “ professional self- 
government ” by means of controlling the entry into the 
profession, and of determining the minimum qualification 
of practitioners, cannot be attained by any scheme of registra- 
tion which does not carry with it a legal monopoly of practice. 





* Even then a Register of Teachers was inapplicable. What was 
wanted was, as Matthew Arnold reiterated, a Register of Schools 
certified as efficient, after public inspection. 
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So long as registration is merely optional, and so long as 
employers of teachers are free to engage anyone not on the 
register, the Teachers’ Registration Council does not come 
anywhere near controlling the entry into the profession. 
The higher it raises its standards for registration, the larger 
will be the proportion of the profession outside even such 
modicum of control as it may seek to exercise. The Council, 
in following the precedent set by the Board of Education 
on the advice of the Consultative Committee in 1902, and 
limiting the registration of elementary school teachers to 
such as hold the full certificate of the Board of Education, 
has deliberately excluded from its influence nearly one-third 
of those whom the Board of Education and the Local 
Education Authorities deem qualified for employment, and 
are actually continuing to employ. Moreover, by deciding 
that, after 1920, none but “ college-trained ” teachers— 
who do not at present amount to one-third of the annual 
recruitment of elementary school teachers—will be admitted 
to registration, the Council has still further cut its Register 
adrift from the probable practice of the Education Authori- 
ties. The present prospect, indeed, is that the proportion 
of the actual teaching profession qualified for admission to 
the Register will for many years be a steadily dwindling 
one. It may be urged that the Board of Education ought to 
alter its policy, and to confine employment to the teachers 
whom the Teachers’ Registration Council admits to its list 
of “ approved persons.”’ But this will certainly not be done, 
and in my judgment ought not to be done. Whatever 
might be allowed in the case of a profession earning only 
fees from a succession of voluntary clients, assumed to be 
incapable of estimating professional qualifications, it seems 
to me obvious that, where there is what the lawyer calls a 
contract of service, and the relation of employer and em- 
ployed, it cannot be left simply to a combination of employees 
to dictate the legal qualifications for the work, or even the 
conditions of service. This is least of all the case when, 
as with the great majority of teachers, the employer is a 
public authority. The Local Education Authorities and 
the Board of Education—to say nothing of the House of 
Commons—will certainly never consent to let the Teachers’ 
Registration Council, or any other association of the persons 
-* employed, fix the qualifications on which alone persons 
shall be allowed to enter the profession ; beeause this would 
be, in effect, to allow the existing teachers to limit the number 
of professionals, and thus eventually to control salaries and 
the terms of service, according to their own discretion. 
What is no less important, by determining the kind of 
people who are permitted to enter the profession, the 
existing teachers would be determining, in effect, the kind 
of schooling to be given to future generations, and therefore 
the whole development of education. 

Are we, then, to dismiss as unnecessary or impracticable 
the long-desired register of teachers? Are we to condemn 
as wholly mischievous the persistent identification, from 1861 
down to yesterday, of the formation of a Teachers’ Register 
with the creation of a Teachers’ Council? The answer is 
somewhat complicated. As regards the teachers in educa- 
tional institutions under Public Authorities, or in receipt of 
aid from public funds, there seems no justification for a new 
Teachers’ Register maintained by an authority representing 
the Teaching Profession. The Board of Education already 
possesses the information required for such a register, which 
it could at any moment arrange alphabetically and print. 
We must not, however, forget that, over a large part of the 
educational field, the “‘ private teacher ” dealing direct with 
a succession of fee-paying clients, and the keeper of the 
“ private venture ” school, catering for the children of parents 
of means, still continue to practise; and that in these 
departments the formation of an authoritative register, 
giving the exact professional qualifications of each teacher, 
would constitute a real addition to our knowledge, and might 
save such parents or individual students as troubled to con- 
sult it from paying for the services of persons not really 
qualified to teach. We can imagine advantages in any 
Professional Council that might at any time exist being 








required to keep an eye on this register, in order to bring to 
the notice of the proper authorities any inaccuracy of 
statement as to the qualifications possessed by any teacher, 
and any attempt to pass off, as of professional value, any 
“bogus ”’ honours, fraudulent examinations or certificates 
of equivocal value. Such a Council might even think it 
desirable, in the exercise of its professional initiative, to 
propose, for the consideration of Parliament, that certain 
minimum qualifications should be made necessary before 
any person is allowed by law to be employed in a private 
school, or even to hold himself out as a teacher of private 
pupils. But the keeping of the register would not neces- 
sarily form any part of the functions of such a Council ; and 
it must not be forgotten that, at any rate as regards specialist 
teachers—for instance, teachers of engineering, accountancy, 
drawing or music—the representatives of other professions 
than that of teaching would claim equally to be consulted.* 
On the more important question as to the qualifications that 
ought to be required, in each branch of the profession, as a 
condition of eligibility for public employment, and thus 
incidentally to admission to any Register of Teachers, the 
Professional Council must, of course, have a great deal to say. 
But on this question the Council, as I have shown, cannot 
be allowed to have the deciding voice. What such a Council 
could properly claim would be the right to form and, from 
time to time, to express to Parliament and to the Board of 
Education, its considered judgment, from the professional 
standpoint, as to what these qualifications for public em- 
ployment ought to be. But this right to form, and from 
time to time to express, the considered opinion of the pre- 
fession as to the proper qualifications for a teacher, whether 
engaged by a public authority or a private person, and the 
no less important right to have this opinion considered by 
the Board of Education, and communicated intact to Parlia- 
ment and the nation, is no more and no less than the right 
to an authoritative opinion on any other point of educational 
administration : for instance, on the curricula of the various 
types of educational institutions, on the methods of examina- 
tion and inspection by local and central authorities, on the . 


‘promotion of “ school-patriotism,” or on the proper relations 


between the head master and his assistants. 

There is, however, as I think, a very definite relation 
between the Professional Council and the Register of 
Teachers, which does not at present exist, but which will, 
as I venture to prophesy, one day become dominant. I 
have already described the most modern object and utility 
of a register of professionals—namely, the creation of an 
Electoral Roll, upon which may be based a representative 
body to speak for the profession as a whole. The present 
Teachers’ Registration Council has, for lack of such an Elec- 
toral Roll, only an imperfectly representative character. 
We see at once that if the Council is to be “ truly representa- 
tive,” to use the phrase of the Secretary of the Board of 
Education, “‘ of the whole teaching profession,” it must 
spring from, and be authorised to speak in the name of, all 
who are recognised as bona fide practitioners, not merely any 
superio classes among them. The Constitution of the present 





* The resentment of the organised musicians, for instance, at having 
their qualifications to teach settled by a y of mixed teachers is 
thus expressed: “ It might not serve our purpose now to enquire too 
closely into the reasons which led to this * side-tracking ’ or * shunting’ 
of those important bodies of music, or to ask why the Royal College 
of Music, for instance, should have only one-seventh the voting power 
of the Association of Teachers of Domestic Science, which I believe 
has something to do with needlework and cookery. . . . The principle 
in danger is that, no matter what tests we ourselves may impose as 
alone entitling a teacher to practise music professionally, we may 
be overruled and outvoted by this ill-assorted congregation of cooks 
and bookkeepers and gymnasts, who are the last people in the world 
likely to understand what the most elementary groundwork in the 
art of music entails.” (Incorporated Society of Musicians, Monthly 
Report, vol. iv. No. 41, New Series, February 1913, pp. 167-8-170, 
Paper by William Wallace.) The Institut’on of Civil Engineers and 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants, to mention only two pro- 
fessional organisations among many, would certainly expect to be 
consulted prior to the settlement of any legal qualification to teach 
the subject-matter of their respective professions. 
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Teachers’ Registration Council, as laid down by the Order 
in Council, is both unduly circumscribed and dangerously 
unstable. However necessary it was at the outset, in a 
profession without a registered electorate, to utilise the 
professional associations as electoral units, the result is 
necessarily very imperfectly representative of the teachers 
themselves, not only because nearly half the profession is 
outside these organisations, but also because the associations 
themselves are of unequal and constantly changing values. 
The Order in Council may have, indeed, a positively injurious 
effect on professional organisation, by stereotyping, just 
because they happened to exist in 1912, types or units of 
association which had better cease to exist. Some of them 
are admittedly not associations of teachers at all. The only 
alternative to representation by associations (as was dis- 
covered in the case of the General Medical Council) is direct 
representation of the persons lawfully engaged in the pro- 
fession. So long as the law permits persons to practise as 
teachers—at any rate so long as Local Education Authorities 
end Governing Bodi.s employ them, and the Board of Educa- 
tion approves their employment, and “ recognises ” their 
schools as efficient—it is obvious that they cannot equitably 
be excluded from any organisation entrusted with the 
teachers’ share in the control of the public service. More- 
over, it is inconceivable that a body charged with any public 
functions should ever be given the power, by altering the 
qualifications for admission to the Register, to construct 
and change at will its electorate. Hence the use of the 
Teachers’ Register as the Electoral Roll of a Professional 
Council necessarily takes the fixing of the conditions of 
admission to the Register serving as such an Electoral Roll 
out of the sphere of the Council. 


(h) What ought to be the Function of a Professional Council ? 


This denial of any right of the Council representing the 
existing teachers to decide off its own bat who should be 
permitted to teach, or who should be admitted to its own 
Electoral Roll, brings me right up against the question of 
what are the functions that a Professional Council of Teachers 
in the England of to-day can reasonably aspire to fulfil. 

One ideal seems to me quite beyond the realm of what is 
practicable or desirable. There has been, especially in the 
Secondary School world, a vague aspiration towards the 
creation of a completely self-governing profession, in which 
those who are rendering the service, and therefore, as it is 
assumed, know best how it can be efficiently per ormed, 
decide, through their own representative body, free from 
bureaucratic interference or lay control, all the conditions 
under which the service shall be carried on ; or, at any rate, 
such strictly “‘ professional ” conditions as the curriculum, 
the books used, the examinations to which the pupils are 
subjected, the discipline of the school, the qualifications of 
the teachers, the relations between different members of the 
teaching staff, and their appointment and promotion. To 
the practical administrator, and, as I venture to think, to 
the great majority of teachers accustomed to serve a public 
authority, this demand for complete “ self-government,” 
irrespective alike of the desires of the parents who send the 
pupils, of the claims of the ratepayers and taxpayers who 
supply the money, and of the community as a whole which 
chooses the end, seems an aberration of “ professional 
egoism.” What the reasonable teacher looks for in a 
Professional Council is, not the “ self-government ” of an 
entirely autonomous profession, but the means of obtaining 
such a share in the control of the public service in which he 
is engaged as will maintain the dignity and influence of what 
ought to be regarded as a learned profession, safeguard the 
material interests of the teacher, and remedy or mitigate 
the defects of bureaucratic administration. For all these 
purposes, the teaching profession demands some means of 
making the voice of the profession listened to by public 
opinion, as the supreme authority in the community ; some 
authoritative vehicle for the expression of professional 
criticism of the lay administration ; and some opportunity 





for the free play of professional initiative in the improvement 
of the service. What is hateful in untempered bureaucratic 
government is not merely the arbitrary treatment to which 
individuals feel themselves exposed, or even the under- 
payment or overwork of particular grades of professionals, 
but the lack of free discussion and public criticism, by the 
professionals employed in the service, of the doings of the 
Secretariat, with its secretly conceived decisions, its mechani- 
cal insistence on hierarchical discipline and, be it added, 
the standing risk of its ignoring the subtler developments 
of professional technique.* It was for this function—a 
function which might well be called the “‘ Higher Criticism ” 
of central and local authorities—much more than for the 
mechanical compilation of a Register, that the teaching 
profession became united. It was this vision of the need 
for a chastening and restraining, and sometimes for the 
new inspiring, of bureaucracy that must have induced 
Sir Robert Morant to persuade the Government “to give 
practical expression to so important a wish, exhibited so 
strongly and unanimously, by such large numbers of teachers 
and teachers’ associations of many different kinds, for the 
establishment of a Teachers’ Council, truly represeatative 
of the whole teaching profession.” f 


(i) The Probable Development of the Teachers’ Registration 
Council. 

If I am right in this conception of the purpose of a Pro- 
fessional Council of Teachers, and in this view of the real 
function of a Teachers’ Register, we shall see, sooner or later, 
a considerable enlargement of the powers conferred by the 
present Order ia Council ; and, in due course, a reconsidera- 
tion of the Council’s constitution. Has not the time already 
come for a transfer of the functions of the moribund “ Con- 
sultative Committee ”’ to the newer and more representative 
body, which has a much greater claim to report the teachers’ 
view on anything affecting educational administration, 
whether or not specifically referred to it? { There is much 





* This particular defect of the Secretariat is well described in the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Secondary Education: *‘ More- 
over, education is not a mere policy which a department can direct 
and administer; it is a living art. ... Science 1s ever discovering 
for it new methods and new subjects, experience is ever improving 
it, while the growing complexity of our social and mental conditions 
are ever making demands for some new element or field for its enter- 
prise. The conclusion, then, may be stated thus: the highest 
authority for education ought to be an educational authority in the 
highest sense—i.e., an authority which understands it, not only on 
its legislative and administrative sides, but also on its actual and 
practical—i.e., as it is in the schools and for the masters, and in the 
associations and institutions which garner their experience, shape 
their minds and formulate their ideas. . . Were a body of educa- 
tional advisers to help in such matters it would tend to correct the 
rigid habit of the official mind,.and to modify the equally rigid rules 
of a State office.” (Royal Commission on Secondary Education, 
vol. i. Report of Commissioners, pp. 107-8.) 

+ Cd. 5726, p. 42. 

t The possible functions of such a Council have been well set out 
by a past-president of the N.U.T.: “As to the duties of such a 
Council, there is a large and important province in education which 
lies quite outside the field of Parliamentary politics. It could take 
into its ken the terms of admission to, and continuance in, the teach- 
ing profession ; the training, certification, and registration of teachers ; 
the most efficient methods under which schools can be inspected and 
examined ; the reduction of the inordinate number of examinations 
which fetter the real education of pupils in higher schools ; the modifica- 
tion of curricula in accordance with the best educational opinion of 
the day ; the maintenance of some form of discipline within the pro- 
fession; the problems of tenure between Heads of schools and 
governing bodies, and between Assistants and Heads in Secondary 
schools ; the co-ordination of various types of schools and the pro- 
vision of a wide corridor between the Primary and Secondary School ; 
and it might even in time, as suggested by Dr. Rendall, become an 
ultimate court of ——. It could be quite as useful in its place as 
the Army Council, the Naval Intelligence Department, or the India 
Council. It could complete the movement already well established 
for a real unification of all sections of the teaching profession. It 
could frame, form, and keep a new register of quali teachers, the 
leading features of which would be (a) the fullest guarantee of pro- 
fessional preparation, (b) the requirement of a sufficiently high 
standard of academic attainment, and (c) the record of service, in 
whatever type of school or institution. It could ensure to Local 
Education Authorities a wide discretion within certain well-defined 
limits to set up the system of schools they consider best for their own 
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to be said for going further, and for requiring the Board of 
Education to ask the Professional Council for its views on 
the projected change, before any important new departure 
in administration is made by that Government Department, 
or submitted to Parliament for enactment. It is, of course, 
indispensable that the Council should keep intact its present 
power of initiating enquiries, forming its opinion without 
restraint, and giving its reports unedited to the world. The 
work already done by the Council in determining the 
qualifications which, in its judgment, ought to be required, 
after 1920, from candidates for employment, and therefore 
for registration, ought to be of great and lasting use, particu- 
larly in all the intricate problems of the specialist teachers, 
in determining the policy of the Board of Education and of 
Parliament. It may be hoped that something will be done 
to increase the supply and require the employment of the 
teachers whom the Council deems qualified, lest all this work 
be thrown away—the mere appearance of selected names on 
the Register being in itself quite useless. But apart from 
this elaborate enquiry into, and this sharp discrimination 
between, different qualifications, it is obvious that one of 
the most urgent needs of the Council is to formulate what, in 
its own opinion, should be its future method of election. 
The form of the Electoral Roll, made up of the persons 
actually practising the profession in England and Wales, 





area.” (N.U.T. Annual Report, 1907, Presidential Address, p. xxxix- 
xl.) Among the many other questions upon which it would, I 
think, be useful to have the carefully considered opinion of the 
Professional Council are the following : the relation of the Inspectorate, 
central and local, to the teaching profession on the one hand and to 
the Government Departments on the other (should the Inspectors 
have representation on the Professional Council and be considered 
part of the teaching profession ?); the expediency of a frequent 
alternation of service in each other’s posts between different grades 
of teachers in the same school and of the teachers in different types of 
educational institutions and between the teaching profession and the 
Inspectorate and Secretariat respectively ; the expediency of greater 
— of salaries between different grades and branches of the 
educational service ; the proper provision of opportunities for research 
and travel ; the right relation between the central and local education 


authorities in respect to educational technique; and all questions’ 


relating to the present health and future prospects of the students 


will require some consideration. There is, of course, ng 
reason why the whole profession should constitute a single 
gigantic constituency, or even a series of constituencies b 
merely on geographical distribution. The present fe 
divisions of the Council might be retained, and, within eag 
of these divisions, separate electoral rolls might be formed 
according to the grade of teacher or the character of t 
education given, with or without geographical districts, 
according to the numbers to be dealt with in each branch 
It would be possible in this way to arrange, without pedantig 
accuracy, for duly proportional representation of all th 
several parts of the profession. It might be found desi 
to increase the membership of the Council, and provide 
a more systematic use of Standing Committees. With 
extension of the powers of the existing Council it will certain 
be necessary to alter the present crabbed title to a designati¢ 
more expressive of the dignity and- significance of th 
Council’s place in the national educational system. Chang 
such as these might well be formulated by the prese 
Council, and recommended to the Board of Education, wi 
a view to any development that may be agreed upon bei 
embodied in the necessary Bill or Order in Council. 
Meanwhile it is of the utmost importance to the wholé 
teaching profession that the present Teachers’ Registratic 
Council, with its limited powers and functions, should 
made a recognised success. As matters stand to-day, 
only way of demonstrating that success is for the whole body 
of teachers to put themselves on the register, and in this: 
way to prove the keenness of their desire for a share in 
control of their own work. i 
It is by building on the present foundation, yet claiming 
always a larger sphere for their activities, that they 
eventually attain their rightful place in the development of 
the educational service. By so doing they will not onh 
improve the material circumstances and the social status ¢ 
their own profession, but they will also contribute much to 
the solution, in other departments, of what is perhaps the 
greatest administrative problem that confronts the present 
century—the right relationship, within a Democracy, between 
the organised “‘ consumers ” and the organised “* producers” 
of the commodities and services on which the life of the nation 


and the better relationship between the school authorities and the 
parents. 


depends. 








y es FABIAN RESEARCH DEPARTMENT appeals for 
additional (i.) members, (ii.) volunteer helpers, and (iii.) funds for 

expenses. Besides constantly responding to calls for information, 
it has in hand investigations into (a) the Organisation of the Professions, 
and their place in the Control of Industry and Services ; (b) the Organisa- 
tion and Functions of Trade Unionism ; (c) the Machinery for International 
Agreement ; (d) Women in Industry—how their condition is being altered by 
the War ; and (e) How best to provide for Payment of the cost of the War 
when Peace comes. Volunteers can obtain training in Social Investigation. 
For particulars of the eight reports already issued, and other information, 
apply to the Secretary, R. Page Arnott, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster. 
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